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Just Among Ourselves 


a man empties his purse into his head, no man can take it 
away from him; an investment in knowledge always pays the 


best interest.” 
* * 


* * 


“The man who buys a book is not only buying a few ounces 
of paper, string, and printer’s ink; he may be buying a whole new 


life.” 


Here are some books you should read and have in your home 


as they will enrich your life: 


Thinking Through. By Rev. Alva 
M. Kerr, D. D. 


This is not only a worth-while 
book, but a fine contribution to our 
present day literature. The book, 
studied and read conscientiously, 
will call its readers back to the 
simple, vital truth of the Bible, and 
will prove itself a delight to all 
lovers of good reading matter. Its 
teaching is in no sense a compromise 
on the disputed doctrines and com- 
plexities of modern life, but a clear, 
ringing explanation of them, and 
an insistence upon the right of the 
individual to determine for himself 
the truth as it is revealed to hu- 
man minds. Price, $1.25. Or giv- 
en for two new yearly subscribers 
to this paper at $2.00 each. 


The Unfathomable Christ. By 
Frederick F. Shannon, D. D. 


A new volume of addresses by 
one of the most eloquent and high- 
ly gifted of American preachers. 
The master of a rich, colorful vo- 
cabulary and an authentic imagina- 
tive insight, Dr. Shannon has, for 
good measure, the gift of clarified 
common-sense and acute apprehen- 
sion. Price, $1.50. 


Daily Devotional Bible Readings. 
Introduction by Henry van Dyke. 
By L. Duncan Bulkley, A. M., 
M. D. 


Henry van Dyke says: “The book 
is meant to express and promote 
the spirit and practice of simple, 
thoughtful, helpful worship. I com- 
mend it warmly to those who do not 
wish to neglect in their homes the 
sweet and hallowed custom of uni- 
ted daily devotion.” Price, $2.00. 


Five Laws That Govern Prayer. By 
S. D. Gordon, author of “Quiet 
Talks Series.” 

Five addresses delivered at the 
School of Foreign Missions Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society, M. E. 
Church, Lakeside, Ohio. 

For a number of years, Mr. Gor- 
don has been heard and read by 
hundreds of thousands of people on 
the practice and power of prayer. 
In this his latest volume, Mr. Gor- 
don discusses the five laws which 
he describes as “underpinning all 
prayer, whether simple or skilled.” 


Price, $1.00. ° 


Fields of Glory. By Russell H. Con- 
, D. D., author of “Acres of 
Diamonds,” etc. 


Here are ten of his great ser- 
mons, heart-moving, soul-stirring, 
messages with a wealth of illustra- 
tion, and a spiritual fervor seldom 
found in the printed page. It is 
difficult for the writer not to in- 
dulge in hyperbole in speaking of 
these messages. In many respects 
they are ten of his best.—Christian 
Index. Price, $1.25. 


An Adventure in Evangelism. By 
Dan A. Poling, D. D., President 
U.S. C. E. 

A story of “Twice-born Men” on 
“The Avenue.” 

A most interesting account of 
the evangelistic methods of Marble 
Collegiate Church of New York, a 
description of the methods of work, 
organization, interviews with in- 
quirers, outdoor pulpit, mid-week 
meeting, young people’s society, 
ete. Plain and practical, and pre- 
sents a simple gospel with a quiet 
but powerful appeal—The Conti- 
nent. Price, $1.50. 


Send all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton 


Ohio 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 


and Sunday-school at all times, and at the confer- 
ence sessions. Her voice could be heard in prayer 
or testimony. Besides her daughter she leaves one 
son, Scott Parks, at whose home she had spent the 
winter until two weeks previous to her death, one 
stepdaughter, seven grandchildren, and many rela- 
tives and friends. Funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. D. O. Coy, who for thirteen years had been 
her pastor. Her body was laid to rest in the ceme- 
tery by the side of her husband, who preceded her in 
death seven years ago. 





Rachel B. Fisher, daughter of Daniel Fisher and 
Luzena Baldwin Fisher, was born near Winchester, 
Randolph County, Indiana, March 29, 1847. She de- 
parted this life in the afternoon of May 11, 1926, at 
her home in Newman, Illinois, aged seventy-nine 
years. December 7, 1876, she was married to James 
Morrow, of Newman, Douglas County, Illinois, mov- 
ing to Newman into the home that she afterwards 
occupied continuously till her death. It was a brave 
task she undertook, coming into the home of three 
small motherless boys, to share with her husband in 
the care, the guidance, and the duties of the little 
family, but from her multiplied duties she never 
shrank and these devoted sons now “rise up to call 
her blessed.”” To her union with Mr. Morrow was 
born one son, Edgar D., with whom she has had a 
happy home, since the death of her husband, March 
3, 1912. She was an early member of the Cumber- 
land (now Shaw Memorial) Presbyterian Church of 
Newman, Ill., at its organization in 1878, and also 
a charter member of its women’s missionary society, 
and throughout all these years she had diligently 
served in the various activities of the church. For 
many years she belonged to the local branch of the 
W. C. T. U. and was an ardent supporter of its 
principles. One of the three sons whom _ she 
mothered and who mourn her departure was Rev. 
George W. Morrow, of Detroit, Michigan. 

Funeral services held at the late home Thursday 
afternoon, May 13, were conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. George E. Keithley. Interment at the Newan 
cemetery. 





Mary Jane Potts, eldest daughter of Judge Isaac 
Potts and his wife, was born at Lawrenceville, 
Illinois, February 2, 1847, and passed away at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. U. DeGraff, Forreston, 
Illinois, May 4, 1926, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. On July 21, 1866, she was joined in holy wed- 
lock with Rev. John R. Wright, who preceded her 
to the eternal world January 10, 1914. To this 
union were born six children, three of whom pre- 
ceded the mother in death. Those surviving are 
Mrs. Cora Marshall, Rockford, Illinois; Mrs. Elva 
DeGraff, Forreston; and Coen Wright, of Naperville. 
Mrs. Wright became a Christian early in life, and 
she openly lived the life she professed. The out- 
standing characteristic of her life was her love for 
her Savior and for her Bible. These were her con- 
stant companions, her comfort, and her guide. The 
love for and the companionship of these qualified her 
for unusual efficiency in assisting her husband in his 
ministerial duties. Her strong religious convictions 
qualified her also for her home duties and in leading 
her children in Christian thought and religious train- 
ing, as a result of which they all became identified 
with some branch of the Church of which Christ is 
the great Head. She was prayerful in thought and 
practice, she loved the hour of public worship, the 
preaching of the Word, and the devotional hymns 
of Zion. Her worship was in spirit and in truth, 
such as ‘‘He seeketh to worship him.’’ May her kind 
ever be increased. 

Mrs. W. DEGRAFF. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Ray J. Bissell, R. R. 1, Moscow, Pa. 

J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, Newton, Indiana. 

W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R., Olney, II. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Seriien Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 





NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. SMITH, Secretarg, 

Geo. E. NortHrup, President, 

James S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 








Children’s Day Suggestions 


(Continued) 
BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
For the Department of Christian Education 


Last week we just gave you a list of Children’s Day things you could secure with the price. This week 
we are giving you more of a description of these Children’s Day supplies that you may know more of just 
what they are and so fit your need. 





You will need some pretty invitations to bring them and we are going to tell you what our Christian 
Publishing Association has that will help you. They have the prettiest little card (Post Card) for a 
FIRST Children’s Day Invitation (all printed on with space for your church and date and name) and in colors 
with children and birds and flowers and they are only $1.25 per hundred—just a bit over a cent apiece. 
You will like them and so will every one who gets them. 








You will want a real Children’s Day program of course and our publishing association has it (or them) 
and they are new and fine and singable and readable and “recitable” and everything that goes with a 
NEXT brand new Children’s Day program with a 1926 copyright on it. There are a lot of them but I have picked 
out the three best ones to suggest to you. These three are “IN THE DAYS OF YOUTH” and “RA- 
DIANT JUNE” and “LIFE’S GOLDEN DAYS.” I really do not know which you will like the best 
they are all so good and no matter which you get you will be satisfied I am sure. The price of them 
(they are the same price) is eight cents a single copy, 85 cents a dozen, $3.25 for fifty, $6.00 a hundred copies. 











You may want to be a little original and not just confine yourself to one regular program. If so you 
THEN will want some new recitations and exercises and pantomimes and drills and suggestions for decorating, 
etc. And they have that too in Children’s Day Treasury No. 36. Only 25 cents and it has a hundred 
suggestions for all these things you need. 


But you might want to do something entirely original on Children’s Day and if you do them our own 
Publishing House is ready for you here too. They have for you a brand-new book of “Children’s Day 
Recitations, Dialogues and Songs’ (with music) with eighty-five pages full of suggestions and material 
for a great building program or to add to any program. This fine book will cost you only 25 cents 
and it contains 107 choice recitations, 7 dialogues, and 33 best songs. 





If you want all the help you can get our Publishing house again is ready to help you in an even more 
pretentious way. They-can give you the newest things in dialogues in “Ideal Dialogues” with 150 pages 
of suggestions and arrangements for all the year including not only Children’s Day Dialogues but Pa- 
OR triotic, Thanksgiving, Easter, Christmas, Graduation, New Year and all sorts of things for the church 
year. This costs only 30 cents. Or, again, “Paramount Dialogues” (25 cents for all the year pro- 
grams) or “Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 2” (25 cents and sixty pages full of good things for 
Children’s Day) or “Meigs Recitations, Dialogues, and Drills for Children’s Day No. 2,” which has a 
full hundred recitations, songs, and suggestions for you to select from. 25 cents. 











You may not want any of these and you may want all of them, but that Publishing House of ours seems 
ready to catch us wherever we light and so if you want something new and original and which will 
AND please your people (if you only get it right away and practice it) and that is a Children’s Day Pageant 
LASTLY entitled “SMILES AND SUNBEAMS” which costs 10 cents a copy or $1.00 a dozen copies. It has 
beautiful but simple costumes and spirits and Heralds and impersonated flowers and birds and butter- 
flies and children and eight beautiful songs (with music). Then too it has all the suggestions of how 
to put it on and costumes and all details. If you can handle this (it is really very simple but it takes 
practice) your people will enjoy it wonderfully. 








Our Department of Christian Education is interested for it knows the value of such occasions and wants 
AND IN our Sunday-schools to have the best and brightest Children’s Day they have ever had with the best 
program and the parents present and a real summer time of jcy together. We want you to have the 
CONCLU- best there is and so have gone into some detail to explain what is available) You know your own 
SION school and its needs and we are sure that you can select out of the above the thing you want. BE 
SURE TO ORDER WHAT YOU WANT AT ONCE SO YOU WILL HAVE THEM IN GOOD 
TIME TO GO OVER THEM AND PRACTICE. YOU KNOW IT IS ONLY A LITTLE OVER 
THREE WEEKS NOW IF YOU HAVE YOUR CHILDREN’S DAY ON THE SET DAY—SUNDAY, JUNE 13. 
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I Am the Immigrant 


AM the immigrant. I looked toward the United States with eyes kindled 
| by the fire of ambition and heart quickened with new-born hope. I ap- 

proached its gates with great expectation. I have shouldered my burden 
as the American man-of-all work. I contribute eighty-five percent of all 
the labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industries. I do seven- 
tenths of the bituminous coal mining. I do seveniy-eight percent of all 
the work in the woolen mills. I contribute nine-tenths of all the labor in 
the cotton mills. I make nineteen-twentieths of all the clothing. I manu- 
facture moxe than half the shoes. I build four-fifths of all the furniture. 
I make half of the collars, cuffs, and shirts. I turn out four-fifths of all the 
leather. I make half the gloves. I refine nearly nineteen-twentieths of 
the sugar. 

And yet, I am the great American problem. When I pour out my 
blood on your altar of labor, and lay down my life as a sacrifice to your 
god of toil, men make no more comment than at the fall of a sparrow. But 
my brawn is woven into the warp and woof of the fabric of your national 
being. My children shall be your children and your land shall be my land 
because my sweat and my blood will cement the foundations of the America 
of tomorrow. If I can be fused into the body politic, the melting pot will 
have stood the supreme test.—Frederic J. Haskin. 
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About Folks and Things 


The church at Wakarusa, Indiana, Rev. 
Horace G. Halse pastor, has received six 
into church membership and twelve have 
been baptized during the last month or so. 
This church is co-operating in a community 
effort to conduct a Daily Vacation Bible 
School this summer. 

The eighty-second annual session of the 
Tioga River Christian Conference will meet 
next week, June 9-12, with our church at 
Evergreen, Pennsylvania. Further an- 
nouncement from the conference secretary, 
Rev. Charles E. Reep, will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 


The secretary, Rev. C. M. C. Showalter,’ 


announces that the date for convening of 
the North Missouri Christian Conference 
has been changed from July 28 to Wednes- 
day, September 15, at eight p. m. It will 
be held this year with the church at Noda- 
way, Missouri, Rev. Fred Paxton pastor. 


Rev. Jacob A. Frazier has just tendered 
his resignation as pastor of the Pleasant 
Hill Church, Wingate, Indiana, the same 
to take effect September 1. Brother Frazier 
is open for engagement and is anxious to 
locate in some college town so that his 
daughter can attend school and remain at 
home. 

The Hilton, New Jersey, Church, of which 
the late lamented Rev. E. A. Barth was the 
beloved pastor up to the time of his death, 
is in need of some one to put on the mantle 
which he had laid down. This church has 
shown its eagerness and ability to follow 
real leadership, and we hope will soon se- 
cure another pastor of the caliber of 
Brother Barth. 

The work at Blaine, Maine, is moving for- 
ward quite encouragingly under the aggres- 
sive leadership of Sister Minnie Cole, who is 
ably assisted by her two daughters, Misses 
Pearl and Violet. At the recent twenty- 
fifth annual session of the Central Aroostook 
Council of Religious Education the Blaine 
Church School was awarded the banner for 
being a one hundred percent school. 

Rev. C. J. Felton, who has recently been 
called to the pastorate of the new Second 
Church of Irvington, New Jersey, was one 
of the speakers at the recent session of the 
New Jersey Conference, following which he 
spent a few days in Irvington. He will come 
to this new field of work shortly, and this 
will mean the need of a strong man to fol- 
low him in the strategic work at Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Through Rev. C. C. Tarr, we have just 
learned of the recent death of Rev. B. W. 
Stoddard, of Indianapolis, Indiana. Brother 
Stoddard was a graduate of Union Chris- 
tian College and a member of the Central 
Indiana Conference. He is survived by his 
wife, his mother, Mrs. Arminta Stoddard of 
Merom, Indiana, and two brothers, Dr. 
James M. Stoddard of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, and Prof. O. D. Stoddard of Seattle, 
Washington, to whom The Herald extends 


kindly sympathy. We hope to be able to 
print a short sketch of his life in an early 
issue. 

Young people from five different churches 
traveled an aggregate of almost eight thou- 
sand miles to attend the. Young People’s 
Congress of the New York Central Chris- 
tian Conference which was held at Emer- 
son, New York, May 22. Prof. J. N. Dales, 
Rev. R. G. English, and Mrs. F. E. Bullock 
were among the speakers, and in addition 
a number of the young people themselves 
gave talks. 

Our church at Laconia, New Hampshire, 
held its thirty-third annual meeting on the 
evening of May 10. Sixty-seven new mem- 
bers were reported having been received 
into fellowship during the past year. As a 
token of the esteem which the members hold 
for their pastor, Rev. E. R. Caswell, and in 
appreciation of his aggressive leadership, 
they made a substantial increase in his 
salary of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Many of our readers will be saddened to 
learn of the death of Rev. George W. Shep- 
herd, on May 10, at his home in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, following a lingering illness. 
Brother Shepherd was a member of the 
Central Illinois Christian Conference and 
had spent about fifty years in the gospel 
ministry—twenty-seven of which were 
served in Methodist conferences. The body 
was brought back to Sumner, Illinois, for 
burial, the pastor, Rev. R. J. Ellis, officiating. 


Once again the Publishing House has 
been called upon to pass under a cloud of 
sorrow, this time in the deaths last week of 
the fathers of two of the employees in our 
mailing department—Miss Edna Metcalf, 
one of the most active members of the Wal- 
nut Hills Church; and Mr. John Thayer, 
secretary of the Riverdale Sunday-school 
and registrar of the Miami Ohio Conference. 
Our sympathy is extended to these co-work- 
ers and their loved ones in this hour of 
sorrow. 

Dr. W. H. Denison and Dr. Omer S. 
Thomas were in attendance last week at the 
Eastern Indiana Quarterly Conference, 
representing the work of their departments. 
A fairly representative group of delegates 
was in attendance. The mission secretary 
of the conference, Rev. Mrs. Guernsey 
Stephens, is planning to follow up the mis- 
sionary inspiration received by a campaign 
through the churches to increase the Home 
Mission Offering. 


Rev. Rufus E. Emmert, who has_ been 
pastor at West Manchester and Twin Creek 
churches, Miami Ohio Conference, for the 
past several years, was one of the graduates 
of Bonebrake Theological Seminary of this 
city on May 18. Brother Emmert gradu- 
ated from Defiance College with the class of 
1920 and has had a number of years of 
practical experience in the ministry. We 
congratulate him on this added preparation 
which he has secured by dint of faithful 
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work. Brother Emmert has recently re- 
signed his present pastorate and is open for 
engagement elsewhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for one of our churches to secure a 
splendidly equipped pastor. 

The people of Lubec, Maine, and vicinity 
recently acknowledged their debt of grati- 
tude to one of their civic benefactors by 
giving a banquet in honor of Dr. E. H. 
Bennett, celebrating the completion of fifty 
years of uninterrupted service as a physi- 
cian and educator. The banquet was held 
in the vestry of the First Christian Church, 
Rev. Judson R. Jones pastor. A further ac- 
count of this event will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Following the Eastern Indiana Confer- 
ence, Dr. W. H. Denison held stewardship 
institutes at Albany and Muncie, Indiana, 
and is spending this week at South Norfolk, 
Virginia, where he is conducting the finan- 
cial campaign prior to the opening of the 
new church next Sunday, June 6. Rev. O. 
D. Poythress is the energetic pastor of this 
congregation and has accomplished a fine 
piece of work in the erection of this beau- 
tiful and splendidly equipped house of wor- 
ship. 

Rev. William Q. McKnight, who has just 
completed a year’s course of study at Bos- 
ton School of Religious Education, returns 
to his temporary home at Newtown, In- 
diana, this week. He plans to spend several 
weeks among the churches of the Western 
Indiana Conference which have been doing 
such excellent work in supporting him as 
their “Living Link” missionary to Japan. 
The McKnights will sail about the first of 
September for their second term of service 
in the Sunrise Kingdom. 

The commencement at Palmer College, 
Albany, Missouri, last week was one of the 
most encouraging which that institution 
has ever held. The graduating class was 
the largest in the history of the college— 
forty all told, thirty-four of them being 
from the regular college course. The class 
presented a beautiful United States flag and 
pole to the college, with appropriate and 
impressive services. The type of graduates 
was especially pleasing, as well as the num- 
ber. The college is steadily building up a 
larger recognition and standing for the high 
grade of work which it is doing. Dr. F. G. 
Coffin, the president, and Dr. D. B. Atkin- 
son, the dean, richly deserve the gratitude 
of the entire brotherhood for the work 
which they and their associates are doing. 
It is a situation deeply to be deplored that, 
in addition to their other work, they must 
carry such a heavy financial burden for the 
college and realize the limitations which its 
work thus suffers. The editor of The Herald 
had the greatly appreciated privilege of 
participating in the commencement exercises 
and wishes to express to our brotherhood his 
deepened conviction of the indispensable po- 
sition which Palmer College and its work 
maintain to our denominational life and the 
sympathetic help which it richly merits from 
all of those concerned in the life and useful- 
ness of our church. 
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Time to Face the Facts 


ing to convey the significance of tremendous and 

destiny-making facts. In the presence of the 
reality of such facts, any statement which man can make 
seems so utterly insufficient. And it is just such a situa- 
tion which faces us now. Nothing which The Herald 
could possibly say could convey to its readers any ade- 
quate idea of its conception of how tremendously vital is 
the work of our Home Mission Board to the very perpe- 
tuity of our denomination and of whatever responsibili- 
ties our denomination has, not only to America, but to the 
world also. We wish that we might have the prayerful 
attention of every thoughtful man and woman in our en- 
tire brotherhood, North and South, while we undertake 
to set forth what seems to us to be incontrovertible facts 
with reference to this crucially important situation— 
which has now become a desperately important situation. 


W ORDS are such helpless things when we are try- 


IRST. Never has it -yet been apparent that there has 

been any general recognition on the part of our broth- 
erhood, or even of many of our denominational leaders, of 
the strategically important place which home mission 
and church extension work bears to the whole economy 
of church work. If any great number of our leaders have 
ever, in any period of our history, recognized the fact that 
all our denomination could hope to be or do in any line 
of Christian activity in the last analysis depends upon its 
home mission and church extension effort, they have never 
made this conviction manifest by any concerte/, and pas- 
sionate insistence upon a great home mission and church 
extension program. There is not a thing in our history to 
indicate that ever, at any general convention or at any 
other time, that it was clear in the minds of our leaders 
that our home mission and church extension effort neces- 
sarily and inevitably set the limit beyond which our col- 
leges, our educational activities, our foreign mission en- 
terprise, our orphanages, could not go. Within the 
writer’s knowledge, the nearest that any of our general 
conventions ever apprehended this fact was at the meet- 
ing at Norfolk, Virginia, when for a little while one after- 
noon it looked as if that strategically vital truth was be- 
ginning to take hold. It looked for.a few minutes as if 
that convention were actually awakening to the plain fact 
that the Christian denomination must either build church- 
es in the cities much faster than it had been doing or that 
all of its enterprises would in a few years come to 
straitened limitations. But that hope was soon blasted 
by the absurdly inadequate provision which was voted to 
raise money for this great and crucial work through a 
‘Dollar Brigade”—a paltry effort, without either vision 
or faith, which God never did honor with his blessing. 


It was not possible then and it never will be possible to 
challenge men and women to a realization of the bigness 
and importance of this enterprise by asking them for a 
dollar or two a year for it. Our asking must be in pro- 
portion to the greatness and strategic necessity of this 
work. 


S ECOND. Started as a “Children’s Mission” on a ten 
cent basis, our home mission and church extension en- 
terprise has never gotten far beyond that status in the 
minds of many of our people. Home Mission Day is still 
children’s day to a large number of our churches—and 
their offerings are according. The Herald would not for a 
moment discourage the observance of Children’s Day. 
By all means have such a day for the children, and help 
them with their offering. But it is a tragical misfortune 
to have permitted that day to become so identified in the 
minds of our church members with the term “Home Mis- 
sions” that it dwarfs and impoverishes their concept of 
that great cause and the central and commanding place 
which it holds to our very denominational existence. 
There is utterly no hope for our colleges, there is utterly 
no hope for our foreign mission work, there is utterly no 
hope for our Christian orphanages, in short there is ut- 
terly no hope for our continued denominational existence 
unless we can build churches in strategic cities far faster 
than we have been doing. That is so self-evident as to 
need no argument with anyone who knows the history of 
denominations and denominational growth and who 
knows anything whatever about the efforts and the ex- 
penditures of the Christian denomination along church 
extension lines. And yet self-evident as it is, there are lit- 
erally thousands of our people who either do not know 
it or do not believe it—and not a few preachers and lead- 
ers are among the number. They do not seem to realize 
at all the very vital relation which a home base sustains 
to any kind of enterprise. They seem to think that the 
Christian denomination can go on year after year building 
up its colleges, and extending its foreign missions, and 
enlarging its orphanages, and multiplying its educational 
activities, and do all this without greatly enlarging the 
“base of supplies” from which comes all of its income for 
all of these things. But this sort of thing cannot go on 
indefinitely. Either we will have to plant new churches 
in the cities in far larger number than we have been do- 
ing, or our colleges and foreign missions and all of our 
other lines of work will reach the limit beyond which they 
will not dare to go—if they have not already done so. It 
is folly to expect to go on endlessly increasing the offer- 
ings of the churches which we already have. It is highly 
hazardous to build up on that vain hope a great denomina- 
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tional structure which will inevitably have to grow in financial 
outlay through its natural and commendable increases. The offer- 
ings from our present churches can and will be increased; but the 
law of diminishing returns will soon set in, and we cannot possibly 
count on as large a percent of increase in the years to come from 
these churches as we have had in the past. This fact makes im- 
perative the enlargement of our home base by the establishment 
of a far larger number of city churches. There can be no ques- 
tion whatever on that point. 


E never have spoken more earnestly nor pleadingly to our 

people than we are right now. The financial condition of our mis- 
sion treasury, home and foreign, the financial condition of our 
Department of Evangelism, of The Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion, of Franklinton, of our colleges, and of all of the other lines of 
our work gives deep and sobering point and proof to what we have 
just been saying. We simply must have more churches. We simply 
must have more people. And there is utterly no hope of planting 
these new churches and building up this base of supply save 
through our home mission and church extension fund—which must 
be made far larger and more adequate than it ever has been. It 
is not child’s work. A Children’s Day effort will not suffice. It 
will take the gifts of men and women—the large gifts of men and 
women of means, who can give and will give large sums because 
they are men and women with business instinct enough to see and to 
know how vitally important is this fund in that it undergirds and 
underwrites all of the other work of our entire denomination. Our 
Home Mission Offering in June means many things—work among 
the loggers, the Indians, the colored, the mountaineers, the foreign- 
ers, and in. country churches as well as in the city. But to the 
thoughtful and the farseeing it means, above everything else, the 
planting of new churches in the cities, thus enlarging our home 
base of supplies as the very foundation upon which every depart- 
ment and every angle of our denominational work rests. 

Even dimly to comprehend that fact ought to constrain every 
pastor and every church and every member of every church to do 
their utmost this year to make it a mighty offering for a mightily 
important work. 


Barren or Unworked, Which? 


S it not true that the average pastor and the average church 
have a habit of putting too much of the responsibility for failure 
upon the soil and too little upon the methods of cultivation and 
fertilization? If things do not go right, it is “the people” who are 
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tu blame! Such pastors and such church officials do not ask them- 
selves if there is anything wrong with their own methods, or with 
their own lives, that people are not interested in the church—they 
simply blame the people for not coming. And the more they blame 
the people, the more they neglect the methods and the spirit by 
which those people might be reached and won. 

So common is this that field after field has been pronounced 
barren when it was simply untilled. Not a thing in the world was 
the matter with these churches and communities only that they 
needed some one to go to work in them with a vim—and with faith 
in them and their possibilities. In its last issue, The Watchman- 
Examiner, a Baptist periodical, tells of such a field, one of which it 
says that “whining and pessimistic Baptists have been speaking 
of as ‘wholly given over to Catholics and Jews.’” But an efficient 
Christian woman was employed by a certain church to ascertain 
the real facts, and she discovered that of the 6,000 families which 
she actually visited, 3,221 of them were Protestant, as against 
only 1,662 Catholic and 851 Jewish families. This in a territory 
which the Protestant churches were ready to give up because it 
had been “given over to the Catholics and the Jews!” There is 
just any amount of that sort of thing going on in America. Whin- 
ing Protestants are laying down on their job in many a field on 
the excuse that it has been taken over by the Catholics or the 
Jews or the devil when the plain fact is that they are just too in- 
dolent to stir themselves to meet a new situation. 

The same thing is happening in numerous small towns and coun- 
try places, only there the excuse is “people don’t go to church 
any more” or “the auto has ruined the churches” or “you simply 
can’t reach the young folks” or some other equally shallow excuse. 
There is nothing to any such explanations. The fault is within 
the church, not outside of it. Something is wrong with its zeal or 
its method or its personnel or its leadership. We have never 
heard of a place yet where the people could not be reached if the 
right kind of spirit and life and method were used. More often 
than otherwise, the church and the pastor simply are not making 
good on their job. They have gotten into a rut, or are going 
around in a circle, or have lost heart. And none of these three 
will grow harvests in the field of the Kingdom? 

God has made the human heart very much alike the world over. 
It is the soil for our sowing. And whenever you are tempted to 
pronounce this soil in any community hardened or barren, look well 
first to your cultivation. It is more than likely that you have 
either neglected your seeding and tending, else you have blun- 
dered in your methods. The fields are white to the harvests—not 
barren; and it is the reapers, and not the grain, who are responsible. 


The Trend of Events 


An Advance Movement for the Promotion of Christian Unity 


The World Conference on Faith and Order is gradually 
strengthening its organization and giving impetus to its movement 
in a way that should receive the encouragement of every one who 
is interested in seeing a better understanding and a clearer spirit 
of unity developed between the various groups among the followers 
of Jesus Christ. Recently Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Dr. H. C. Armstrong, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, two of the secretaries of the organization, held confer- 
ences in a few cities in this part of the country in order to make 
folks better acquainted with the World Conference on Faith and 
Order and its plan of work—especially in view of the great world 
conference of this organization which is to be held at Lausanne in 
the summer of 1927. One of these meetings was held in Dayton 
last week. Under the planning of a local committee, noonday 
luncheons were given for both men and women and an evening 
banquet for young people. Drs. Tomkins and Armstrong, and 
Rev. J. J. Castleberry, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were the speakers and 
forcibly presented the need of just such a study of the differences 
and agreements between religious groups as the Conference on 
Faith and Order undertakes to promote. 

The object of the organization is to provide for and encourage 


gatherings at which representatives of the various religious groups 
will kindly but candidly discuss the differences which actually exist 
between them and in what way these differences might be effaced 
for the promotion of union. The organization assumes that each 
church has some distinct contribution to make to the work of the 
Church universal. It assumes that these differences are real and 
vital—at least vital in the minds of the communicants of 
the various churches. And it recognizes the fact that it 
is these differences, which are very apparent if they are not 
in actuality deep and vital, which hold Christians apart. In Chris- 
tian life and work, the various religious groups find it possible to 
come very close to each other and even positively to unite in Chris- 
tian enterprises. But it is in matters of faith and order in which 
they separate and which hold them apart. It is only reasonable, 
then, that in this very sphere in which they are divided, they should 
make honest quest for the spirit of understanding and unity. And 
this is the object of the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
As such The Herald gives it heartiest encouragement; for it sees 
the possibilities of great good coming from an honest endeavor to 
discover if there be any real and vital differences that divide us, 
and if so how those vital differences may be embodied in one great 
and all inclusive liberty and expression of Christian faith and 
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practice. We believe that the spirit of unity and Christian 
brotherhood would be greatly forwarded if in every community 
Christians would not only endeavor to work together as followers of 
Jesus Christ engaged in a common enterprise, but would also set 
down in a kindly way, and with earnest seeking hearts, talk over 
together whether or not they are in reality separated one from 
another by anything that makes vital difference to either Christian 
faith or to Christian life. We wish every community might hold 
trequent conferences of this sort. 

Both Dr. Tomkins and Dr. Armstrong are devoting much time 
to this work and are admirably fitted, by spirit and purpose as well 
as by a large measure of understanding for the very important 
cause in which they are engaged; and Dr. Castleberry, the pastor of 
a Disciple church at Cincinnati, made valuable contribution to 
cur meetings here in Dayton also. 


Some Facts on Compulsory Military Training 

Some interesting and illuminating facts with reference to mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges were developed at the recent 
hearing before the House Committee on Military Affairs on the 
Welsh bill to prohibit compulsory military training in these in- 
stitutions. One of the most significant of these is that the large 
percent of students who are taking such training are doing so in 
institutions where it is compulsory. Last semester out of 80,520 
students taking military training under the War Department in 
civilian colleges, more than 65,000, or over eighty percent, were in 
the eighty-three colleges where military training is compulsory 
for the first two years. Since there were only 13,551 advanced stu- 
dents altogether, it means that over 50,000 students are now in 
courses where they do not have free choice. Even worse is the 
fact that there are at least 7,258 high school students who are 
in compulsory courses and have to take military training whether 
they or their parents wish it so or not. This surely ouyht to be 
considered an intolerable situation in a land which boasts of its 
freedom. Conscription is perhaps necessary in war time, but no 
boy ought to be forced in times of peace to train for military serv- 
ice unless he wishes to do so. 

The Welsh bill is very mild indeed, as it does not undertake to 
do away with military training in our schools and colleges but 
only with the compulsory phases of it. 


Rural Sunday-school Pioneering 

The American Sunday-school Union, in its one hundred and 
ninth year just closed, has found in the outlying rural sections of 
practically every State a crying need for its service. It has con- 
tinued to organize on an average three new Sunday-schools and to 
reopen two others for every day of the year, week-day and Sunday. 
These fifteen hundred new and reopened schools, with other 
thousands in continued operation, have been supervised by two 
hundred missionaries. Each of these men has made on an average 
more than a thousand visits to homes in his territory, which usually 
consists of several counties. In these rural homes, some 28,000 
Bibles, or portions of the Bible, have been placed, as well as many 
other good books. 

The schools are held in day school buildings, in abandoned 
churches, in grange halls and farm homes, under brush arbors, etc. 
They are in communities unable to support a church. In hundreds 
of them churches have been started and given up. In such com- 
munities, the union Sunday-school, with local leadership developed 
and encouraged by the supervision of the missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, seems the one practical method of pro- 
moting religion in the community and giving boys and girls an 
opportunity for Christian education. In forty-one of these com- 
munities during the past year there has been such religious de- 
velopment that churches of various denominations—the local people 
always decide which—have grown out of these union Sunday- 
schools. One hundred and eighty-five young people’s societies were 
organized; three hundred and seventeen prayer meetings estab- 
lished, and two hundred and fourteen regular preaching stations 
opened. 

One interesting development of the year has been along the line 
of Daily Vacation Bible School Work. Several hundred such schools 


were held last summer, largely in the open country under the di- 
rection of Union missionaries. Special literature for this work 
has been produced, and a great development of it will be witnessed 
the coming season. 

The Society’s Annual Report may be had by any interested 
reader who will send a request for it to 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


The Federal Council and the Movies 


The Committee on Religious and Educational Drama of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America recently held a 
meeting at which were present representatives of the stage and the 
motion picture industry. The primary object of this committee is 
to bring about a general uplift of the whole motion picture in- 
dustry. The fundamental policy upon which the Church will direct 
its efforts in association with the latter forces will be the “support 
of the best in all forms of recreation and amusement;” for, as it 
was stated at the conference, “Experience has proved and results 
have shown that the only effective work of co-operation between 
the Church and other forces lies in support of the best factors.” 

In outlining the plan for bringing the best forces of the theater 
to work in co-operation with the progressive forces of the Church, 
Dr. George Reid Andrews, chairman of the committee, said: 


There are three lines of action open to the Church, it seems to 
me. First, do nothing—the hands-off policy. This is unthinkable. 
A subject of such vital concern to so many people cannot be foreign 
to the Church. Second, line up on some legal censorship bill and 
work for effective legislation. Personally I believe that the least 
legislating we do in regard to art, education, and religion the better 
for civilization when viewed in true perspective. Such a course 
is not constructive, and brings its own Nemesis. Finally, we can 
throw the weight of our influence on the side of those persons and 
groups, especially those inside the theater, working for better 
things. This course recommends itself to us for fair trial, and I 
believe will prove effective in application. The best reformation is 
always from the inside out, and not from the outside in. 

In this connection it will be of interest to know that Congress- 
man Upshaw has introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
which would provide for the regwlation of films at the source of 
production instead of after the expense of filming has occurred. 
This bill would also provide for the raising of a million dollars to 
be given to the Picture Department of Education for the purchase 
or manufacture of films for use in public and other schools of 
our country as an important aid in the proper training of youth. 


SI 


There were twenty-three chaplains who lost their lives in the 
Great War—an evidence that the Christian ministry is not as 
nerveless as some folks like to think. There was no risk too great, 
there was no hardship too exacting, to frighten them from their 
course of duty to the soldier boys whom they were trying to 
serve in Christian ministry in the camps and on the fields of battle. 
It is quite fitting that a bronze tablet has now been erected, on 
May 5, at Arlington Cemetery—placed on a commanding site on a 
knoll alongside the road that leads to the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. On the tablet is engraved the names of the twenty-three 
chaplains together with appropriate quotations. 


Oo 


Any of our readers who are planning to attend the Seventh 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention to be held in London, 
England, July 16-21, will be interested to know that a number of 
attractive tours of Europe have been arranged at unusually reason- 
able rates. An illustrated folder, giving full information about 
these tours, will be sent free on application to the Travel Depart- 
ment, United Society of Christian Endeavor, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

oO 


During one year of record 2,886 volumes of embossed Scriptures 
for the blind were sold and donated by the American Bible Society. 
The Bible Society received from the recipients of these volumes 
less than $2,000, while the cost price was over $13,000. The differ- 
ence was met from special funds. 





so called from the attire he wore, was 

born March 7, 1791, in Orange County, 
that part of Orange that is now Alamance 
County, North Carolina. 


His parents, Griffin Thomas and Charlotte 
Huffman, are said to have come from Wales. 

Joseph was a little boy when his father 
died and his mother, at the death of his 
father, moved to Haw River, North Caro- 
lina, and lived with her daughter, Mary, 
who had married Henry Trollinger. At her 
death she was buried in the Haw River 
cemetery. 


Jesu THOMAS, “The White Pilgrim,” 


Some seven years of Joseph’s life were 
spent in the home of his parents and they 
were his first teachers. At about the age of 
seven, he went to live with a man that was 
not kind to him, and with whom he experi- 
enced severe trials and hardships. At the 
age of ten he had white swelling and his life 
was almost despaired of. After bitter ex- 
periences for some five or six years, out 
from home, he went to live with his brother 
who with a neighbor friend gave to him edu- 
cational advantages which he gladly made 
use of. 


At the age of about sixteen he professed 
Christ and soon thereafter felt called to 
preach the gospel of Jesus Christ who had 
so wondrously saved him from sin. Friends 
tried to dissuade him from attempting to 
preach. The idea of his preaching was an 
alarm to some who said to him, “I thought 
sometime ago you were going to be a fool; 
but now I see you are determined to be one.” 


He had an appointment given out for him 
to preach; and that sermon and meeting, in 
his mind, were to decide his call to the min- 
istry. He prayed that God might make it 
clear to him. If any person were convicted, 
brought to Jesus and saved from sin in that 
meeting, it was to be a sign to him that the 


call was from God. He met his appoint- 
ment, spoke a few minutes, and before the 
services closed there were confessions of 
Christ. About this time, by way of de- 
rision, he was called “the good preacher.” 
His first sermon is said to have been 
preached in the walnut grove at Haw 
River, North Carolina, just across the river 
from where the Haw River Christian Church 
now stands and not far from the cemetery 
in which sleeps his mother. 


Being fully persuaded now of his call to 
the ministry, he began to search for a 
church home. He made inquiry regarding 
the rules, regulations, and doctrines of the 
Methodist Episcopal, Free-Will Baptist, and 
Presbyterian churches, but was not led to 
unite with either of these denominations. He 
heard of a people called Christians, and 
went some distance to see and consult a min- 
ister of this people; and when he learned of 
their rules, regulations, and doctrine, he re- 
joiced jn heart and said to the preacher, 


The White Pilgrim 
BY REV. P. H. FLEMING 


“Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God shall be my God.” 

In 1807 Thomas attended a meeting of 
preachers of the Christian Church in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Here he met 
James O’Kelley and was baptized by him. 
At this meeting it was arranged for Thomas 
to travel with a minister who was ac- 
quainted with the work and friends along 
the way until Thomas became acquainted 
with the field and the work. He started out 
with poor prospects of success and with dis- 
couragements from the minister with whom 
he traveled. In his early ministry, he 
speaks of meeting, in his travels, H. Hayes, 
Thomas Reeves, Rice Haggard—ministers 
of the Christian church—and of being at 
Providence Church, eight miles below Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Soon after this he began to travel alone 
and speaks of preaching in Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, and at other places on his way to 
Hillsboro, North Carolina. We find him 
now called “the boy preacher,” and some 
who opposed his preaching in the beginning 
were now ready to bid him Godspeed. He 
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ROADS 


H, but a road is wonderful, the way it 
goes a-winding! 
Now up a hill and down a hill, then on 
again it goes; 
And, old however it may be, some one is 
always finding 
Another crook, another 
another knows. 


turn, that not 


A road is such a friendly thing! It cannot 


help but take you 
Among the folk who work afield, among 
the ones who play; 
And faithful as a faithful friend the road 
will ne’er forsake you; 
It waits while you are wandering; it calls 
you when you stray. 


A road's a thing of mystery, though little 
you may know it; 
It holds the tracks of marching men, their 
sweat and blood and tears. 
The secret of the highway marches on, and 
none may know it 
Save he who follows to the end the high- 
way of the years. 


—May Justus, in The C. E. World. 
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speaks of having journeyed on one occasion 
with Benjamin Rainey and of their having 
spent the night with James O’Kelley. He 
continued his journey westward until he 
crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains. From 
there he sought new fields where he had 
sounded the gospel of Christ. On this jour- 
ney, he met with severe persecutions. His 
character was assailed, but he bore it all 
with Christian fortitude and continued to 
preach the gospel. Returning, he passed 
through parts of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, visiting churches and preaching as 
he journeyed. He and Rice Haggard made 
arrangements to visit the West; but 


Thomas, being attacked with a dreadful 
cough and spitting of blood, returned home 
where he remained a while and then began 
his itinerary again. He passed through parts 
of North Carolina and South Carolina. In 
1810, we find him in Tennessee where he 
labored with some success. In this section, 
he speaks of people being affected with an 
exercise called “jerks,” and of persons so 
affected being jerked to and fro across 
benches, thrown to the floor, and sometimes 
deprived of their speech; but that when it 
was over no harm had come to them. Once 
while preaching, some of the congregation 
got mad, some were pleased, some wept, 
some laughed. On one occasion, while read- 
ing. an old lady said, “Oh, my dear child, 
you will not be permitted to live long.” 

From Tennessee, he went into Kentucky. 
On this journey, he got lost, passed but two 
houses in thirty-five miles. He had great 
suffering and much trouble. He speaks of 
being at Lexington and Bethel meeting- 
house. At Mt. Tabor, he says, “I saw danc- 
ing going on for the worship of God.” He 
speaks of attending a meeting in Kentucky 
where some danced, some jerked, some 
shouted, others sang and prayed. 

He notes in his diary about this time that 
his feet were naked and skin exposed to the 
cold north wind. While in this section, he 
was taken sick and began to think that the 
end was not far; but he recovered and 
journeyed onward, preaching Christ as he 
went. 

We find now that he is called “the beard- 
less boy.” In Fleming County, Kentucky, 
near Flemingsburg, he speaks of seeing a 
woman seized with the jerks and of being 
jerked from one side of the house to the 
other and into the fire and out of it by tue 
same power that put her there without 
harm or the smell of fire. 

He passed out of Kentucky into Ohio. At 
a creek called “Sun Fish,” while preaching 
one day, some of the crowd swore that he 
preached well, while others swore that he 
didn’t. He passed from Ohio into Pennsy]l- 
vania and visited Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia and other points. 

Having become dissatisfied with the mode 
of his baptism, he was baptized by im- 
mersion in the Schuylkill River. In Phila- 
delphia, July 9, 1911, Thomas was ordained 
an Elder. From Pennsylvania, he entered 
Delaware, preaching as he went. From 
Delaware, he returned to Pennsylvania. 
About this time he was greatly agitated 
over a dream he had which he believed evi- 
denced great persecution. He went again 
into Delaware and found that his character 
had been assailed by a minister of another 
church. This minister proclaimed Thomas 
a deceiver, imposter, destroyer of religious 
society, a base man. “This,” says Thomas, 
“brought me nigh to God.” He found 
friends, and later met his accuser face to 














face; but instead of the minister retracting 
his base slander, he said that it was his 
opinion that the people Thomas belonged to, 
called Christians, were the trash of hell and 
that their sentiments were brought from the 
bottomless pit. 


Thomas now turns his steps south, speaks 
of being in Baltimore, Maryland, and at 
Alexander, Virginia. After much trouble 
and great fatigue, we find him in a great 
meeting of preachers in Caroline County, 
Virginia. From this meeting, he visits 
about Winchester, Fredericksburg, and 
Alexander. On this journey he speaks of 
suffering much from temptation and the 
many hardships. In some places his work 
was much blessed; in others he was slan- 
dered and persecuted. On one occasion, 
some cried out, “Away with him, away with 
him, he is a pestilent fellow and not fit to 
live on the earth.” On March 21, 1812, he 
proposed marriage to Christianna Rittenous. 
Their courtship seems to have been short 
and very earnest. On April 5, they were 
married, and to them were born three chil- 
dren. 

On one of his journeys, he reports as 
having traveled about 7,000 miles, preach- 
ing four hundred sixty times, and of seeing 
about ninety-two souls delivered from sin 
and brought from death into life. Much 
broken in health, he now purchases fifty 
acres of land and began improving it; but 
continued to preach on Sundays and some- 
times during the week; but he was bitterly 
opposed by many. On one occasion a man 
said of him that he preached the devil’s 
doctrine and was an imp of hell. Another 
said that he with all his books ought to be 
burned; and others said that he ought to 
be imprisoned. Some churches and many 
private homes were now closed to him; but 
he went to the woods and preached Christ, 
but not without interruption of some 
preachers. Recovering somewhat his health, 
he starts out on another of his missionary 
journeys. 

On one of his trips, in sixty days, he 
traveled upward of 1,400 miles, preached 
forty-seven times, expended forty-seven 
dollars, and had given to him two dollars 
and seventy-five cents. On the trip he 
speaks of trial and persecution and of hav- 
ing suffered for necessities. 


Being desirous of sounding the gospel 
where he had not preached, he started on a 
westward trip and went as far as Mad 
River and the Great Miami in Ohio before 
returning home. 


On his last missionary journey we find him 
in New York and thence in New Jersey, 
sounding the gospel call. In New Jersey, 
he was stricken with smallpox and died 
April 9, 1885. On account of the contagious 
disease, he is said to have been buried first 
m a field; and later removed by friends to 
Johnsonburg Cemetery, New Jersey. In a 
poem written by John Ellis, he is pictured 
as an exile and stranger below, publishing 
salvation abroad. 

As a preacher, he impresses one who 
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studies his life as a very unique and ec- 
centric character; but always deeply re- 
ligious and faithful. He was courageous 
and untiring in his efforts to proclaim the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. He brooked scorn, 
mockery, want, trials, and persecutions with 
the daring of heroic, pioneer souls. 
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On April 18, a beautiful memorial win- 
dow was unveiled in the Haw River Chris- 
tian Church to his memory. It stands a 
constant reminder of the brave, heroic, 
trustful, faithful soul that has gone to be 
with God. 

Burlington, North Carolina. 


Is the Church Herself Ideally Christian ? 


BY A SOUL MENDER 


rested upon an article that held my un- 

divided interest. Articles dealing with the 
practice of Christianity, we believe, are of 
much more value’‘ordinarily to the average 
reader of religious journals than those that 
are purely speculative in character. or 
ponderous with theological phrase. 

The writer of the article in question, who 
signs himself “MANUFACTURER,” writes 
with the throb of life and experience and 
therefore with vigor and interest. I would 
change the caption of his article, however, 
by just one word, making it read, “Can a 
Business Man Be Ideally Christian?” 

He is to be commended for his sensible 
handling of a most difficult theme. He 
proves that all the way along in the path 
of the business man there are those who 
are ever desirous of giving the ethics of Je- 
sus the right of way in every business deal. 
And where this is not possible, because of 
some unscrupulous competitor, such a man 
makes the best of a bad situation by driv- 
ing steadily through such an experience, up- 
ward teward his ideal. The writer very 
properly contends that the perfect ideal in- 
heres in the spirit world only. But these 
who are the true sponsors for the spirit 


[: persuing the “Herald” recently, my eye 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


\ OULDST know what life is? 
Life is climbing up to God; 
Life is bowing ‘neath his rod. 


Wouldst know what life is? 
Life is delving after God 
In the meanest human clod. 


Wouldst know what life is? 

Life is learning that we stand 

In his eye, beneath his hand; 

And that, though we toil and grieve, 

And that we love and leave, 

Toil and love and grief are given, 

Golden stepping-stones to heaven. 
—wW. F. Skerrye, in 
The Congregationalist. 
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world, if they be truly wise, will with 
“Manufacturer” make this admission. Oniy 
“a very small fraction” of those who are 
distinctively in the realm of the spirit world, 
measure up to the ideals and practices of 
Jesus. Do we find everything ideai in the 
realm of the Church and within the fold of 
Christianity? Since we do not, how can we 
hope to see these ideal conditions maintain- 
ing in the business world? 

While pondering over this articie, I was 


led to the conclusion that it holds many 
timely and vital truths for the Church. 

Think of the unholy rivalries in the body 
of the Church. These are still so pro- 
nounced today that in many so-called Chris- 
tian communities the main issue of Chris- 
tianity is beclouded. Church leaders and 
dignitaries of many breeds continue to foist 
denominational shibboleths upon long-suffer- 
ing communities. These religious rivalries 
are so strong and pronounced in many in- 
stances that business rivalries are not to be 
compared with them. Thoughtful men in 
almost every community stand amazed be- 
cause the Church is thus missing the main 
chance. How can modern business be sup- 
posed to eliminate unholy rivalries, when 
the Church continues to set such an un- 
worthy example? 

The late, but not the lamented, con- 
troversy between the fundamentalist and 
the progressive is a case in point. When we 
think of the bitter insinuations that were 
made, the sarcastic repartee that was in- 
dulged, one is made to believe that there 
was great glee in the camp of the uncircum- 
cised and new hope inspired in the heart of 
his satanic majesty. The best business men, 
be it remembered, do not throw mud at 
their competitors. They are too displomatic 
and too sensible. I really believe that many 
high-minded men have not yet joined forces 
with the Church because much of the mod- 
ern theology is too combustible. Behold how 
far removed from the ethics and practices 
of Jesus, gentle reader, do we find these 
creedal contenders. After all, those who tell 
the simple truth in the kindest spirit are 
surely the best Christians and the noblest 
citizens. Such people, we believe, may visit 
either of the above-mentioned theological 
camps and come away without the smell of 
fire on their garments. 

Then, too, think of the political methods 
practiced by Christian professors. There 
seem to be office seekers and place hunters 
in the Church as well as in secular society. 
Men are selected and groomed for certain 
posts. In some instances, all the tricks of 
the astute politician are resorted to in order 
to gain certain ends. Within the writer’s 
knowledge has come the information that 
one su. church man has said, “You scratch 
my back and I will scratch yours.” Cer- 
tain apnointments and certain favors have 
been surely bartered for certain other in- 
fluences and good offices. Then there is the 


slating of committees and the fixing of elec- 
tions. 


While Catholic and Protestant have 
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been alike guilty, we do well to remember 
that “after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek.” 

Again, we make the observation of the 
petty personal bickerings and _ rivalries 
among the shepherds of God’s heritage. One 
man takes a personal pride in his Alma 
Mater and plays up its prestige at the ex- 
pense of a brother minister. Others of like 
spirit have been known to stand covertly in 
the shadows and quietly cast aspersions and 
reflections upon the work of fellow-servants. 
Probably they opined that their own repu- 
tations would thus be enhanced by contrast, 
but as a matter of fact the opposite is al- 
ways true. By way of contrast it may be 
said that the highest types of men in the 
business world do not so defile themselves. 
The late Rev. F. D. Meyer confessed that he 
was not without feelings of jealousy when a 
near-by minister began to have larger con- 
gregations than his own. Probably the hon- 
est confession helped this man of God more 
nearly to approach the ideal of Jesus. 


We may also assert that the columns of 
the religious press have not always been 
ethically sound and above reproach. Some- 
times the tactics of the secular press have 
crept into the religious journals. from 
whose pages, like the message from the pul- 
pit, we always have a right to expect better 
things. They are not always free from the 
blight of misrepresentation. Sometimes 
when a Christian worker leaves his post or 
pulpit, we have known the religious item to 
assign an ulterior reason. The highest 
ethics of the business world never resort to 
misrepresentation. These men know that 
such a course is wrong in both policy and 
principle, and if persisted in is suicidal. 
What is not truly represented or is given 
as a false lead, is nothing short of fraud. 
If the man in business advertises what he 
does not possess; he will, to his sorrow, 
soon possess what he did not advertise. The 
most biting denunciation that fell from the 
lips of the Great Teacher was against this 
attitude of misrepresentation, which is hy- 
pocrisy. 

But the article by “Manufacturer” on the 
ethics of business brings to us yet another 
lesson. That lesson is that many of these 
men who feed and clothe and meet the needs 
of their fellow-man through organized busi- 
ness enterprise, are ofttimes studying other 
problems than the work in which they find 
themselves immediately engaged. They look 
forward to a time when the ideals of Jesus 
shall carry in the realm of business and 
commerce. May it be said when that time 
comes there will be a higher type of hu- 
manity in general, and a better grade of 
manhood in particular. By way of hasten- 
ing that day, the weak places in the Chris- 
tian’s armor must be strengthened. 


One things is sure, the ideals in the world 
of business will not come to full fruition un- 
til the Church, the realm of the spiritual 
and purely ideal, leads the way. In this 
realm, all offenders against the ideals and 
teachings of Jesus must have the white 
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light of publicity thrown upon their ques- 
tionable practices. The Church of Christ 
still stands as God’s regenerating agency. 
The social structure is one. When all its 
parts are fitly framed together, of which 
business is a component part, it will be 
found that Christ shall be the corner stone 
in the structure. This article by “Manu- 
facturer,” because of its sanity and sin- 
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cerity, should bring to all soul menders a 
feeling of optimism and hope. “The best is 
yet to be,” for the Church and for society, 
which the religion of Jesus is ordained to 
save. The Golden Rule does not work auto- 
matically, either within the circle of the 
Church or in the realm of business. In 
fact, we do not believe it gets into first speed 
until it is first motivated by the Christ. 


Visions and Duties 


BY REV. JOHN A. 


Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.—Acts 26:19. 

ISIONS within the soul are the gen- 
V erators of power. Where there is no 

vision there is no power. Neither is 
power ever to be found where the vision has 
not first been. 

Men, such as Lincoln or Washington, were 
effective as leaders because there was first 
envisioned within their souls some definite 
goal. It may have been a far-off goal, but 
to men of such perseverance the far-off soon 
becomes the near-by. 

Men of the Roosevelt type pictured a 
sturdy, clear-cut Americanism, and by 
means of their aggressive personalities, 
helped, also, by a liberal use of thé big stick, 
they ushered in a better conception of a non- 
hyphenated loyalty to our country. With 
them the goal and the effort to attain are 
always closely related. 


r 








PENCILGRAMS 
By Rev. C. E. Strawbridge 

ON'T depend upon the fruit tree 
agent telling you how to trim your 
trees. Many a girl stands behind a 
counter selling goods by the yard who 
couldn't make a dress to save her life. 
Spiritual power comes to us through 
the application of our own physical 
and mental activity. No use yelling 
at the Lord to do a thing for you unless 
you are willing to help do it yourself. 

0 
The man who is always looking for 
an opportunity is usually in the way 
of the follow who sees an opportunity 
and is trying to make the best of it. 

oa 


Don't waste your time thinking what 
others have done or are going to do; 
you can succeed through the efforts 
of but one person—yourself. 


We each have a cross to bear; let's 
not make it still heavier by weighting 
it down with worries. 

o 

We have not achieved success until 
we have done that which enables some 
other person to succeed. We are not 
successful until some one catches an 
inspiration from us which enables him 
to do something which he otherwise 
would not have done. 

i 

Copper cents may help get you into 
hell, common sense will help keep you 
out. Yet so many people lose all sight 
of the latter in their effort to accumu- 
late a store of the former. 
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One of the best Bible examples of the 
power of a vision is the case of the Apostle 
Paul. The beginning of the vision was on 
the Roman Highway not far from the city 
of Damascus. The end of the vision came 
years later when a lonely old man died a 
martyr’s death outside the city of Rome. 

This vision within the soul of Paul 
possessed power only because he followed it. 
This is the way with all visions. If one is 
willing to risk his life for his vision, its 
power will be shown. People with such con- 
victions become the dominating forces 
among their fellows. 

Not only is the vision a source of inspira- 
tion and power to the one following it, but 
it also grows clearer and clearer as it is 
followed. It is evident that Christ meant 
more to Paul at the end of the journey than 
he did at the beginning. 

At the time of his conversion. Paul’s ex- 
clamation reveals his attitude toward 
Christ. “Who art thou, Lord?” he asks. But 
in the last book which he wrote he shows 
a fuller knowledge and a deeper love. Hear 
him, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only but unto all them that love 
his appearing.” Such faith is given to one 
only after many times of testing and prov- 
ing. Again in Roman he confesses in a 
wonderful way to his faith in his Lord. 
“For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels. nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

A study of the life of Paul shows that the 
vision followed is the vision which grows. 
This is always the rule. 

While the principle stated above is true, 
to the point of being self-evident, a corollary 
principle must also be accepted. viz, the 
vision not obeyed dies. The death of the 
vision may not be immediate, but it will be 
sure nevertheless. Also many of our 
difficulties spiritually are due to atrophy of 
this inner force. 

Unobeyed visions are the causes of many 
spiritual weaknesses. The unincarnated 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


That they may be perfectly unified.— 


John 17:28. 
Qo 


All who have caught the inspiration of 
the New Testament find their devotional 
moments frequently pointing to the last 
prayer of Jesus before the betrayal. There 
is an almost universal desire for the oneness 
of Christian followers. There are but few 
Christian bodies that do not hope and pray 
that this desired relationship be realized. 
How soon, if ever, the prayer of Jesus will 
be answered, no one can tell. But his desire 
will probably never be a forgotten interest; 
and if ever realized, it will be one of the 
most joyful achievements in the history of 
faith. 

There is little question about the sub- 
stance of the last paragraph of that chap- 
ter wherein the heart of Jesus seems to be 
so poignantly anxious for his followers. 
Nearly every phrase is in relation to a 
hoped-for fellowship that would include 
them all. Not only his disciples, but all who 
through their message would come to be- 
lieve were included in his thought. And 
that stretches the interest of Jesus through 
all the generations of Christian effort yet 
ahead. 

That oneness has never been realized! If 
there was ever a time when it was ap- 
proached, the great experience of Pentecost 
would likely stand as the nearest fulfill- 
ment. But there are certain problems con- 
nected with those days that keep us from 
too great a confidence that even then there 
was absolute unity of spirit. 

Great ventures are made at times to 
promote a better oneness. In our times we 
are accustomed to international conferences 
stressing some interest that is common to 
Christian people. And there continue to be 
strong efforts on the part of sectarian 
groups to urge the ideal. 

Some day, let us hope, the larger unity 


will come. 
o 


“Yea, Lord, and I will watch with thee 
Throughout the night 
Till dawns the morning light, 

Whilst thou art praying for the world— 


and me.” 
Oo 


Cautions should be ever in our minds, how- 
ever, while our spirits are in search for this 
desired relationship of believers. There are 
ways in which unity could be obtained that 
take from it all appeal. 

There could be one great universal 
church. It could be well organized, with 
its executives, subordinate officers, com- 
munity leaders, and on down to—that hack- 
neyed phrase—“the last man.” Granted that 
adherents would play into the identities of 
such a structure, the church could be a 
powerful thing in the world. By develop- 
ing certain accepted or authoritative ways 
of giving, this institution could be one of 
the strongest financial institutions in our 


present society. At times it may seem that 
there are approaches being made to this 
kind of a condition now. 

But where is the call to such a unity? 
After the glamour is quieted, and after in- 
terest in the bigness of the thing has become 
satisfied, where is the justification for the 
structure? 

Or, a unity could be obtained if there 
were set out certain acceptances, and if all 
men and women religiously inclined would 
accept without question an issued statement 
of belief. No doubt there is a _ certain 
amount of unity in the Mohammedan 
method. The practices prescribed, the points 
of faith specified, and a certain strictness 
and literalness enforced on all believers 
could easily become a semblance to unity. 

But what is unity, even Christian unity, 
if men and women are to be prohibited from 
thinking? Nothing like that would have a 
wide appeal to people of the present world. 

Likely there could be an approach to 
unity if we could make religion altogether 
apart from our separate interests. If it 
could be but a heavenly hope, or a means to- 
ward some kinds of ecstatic experience, it is 
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The Whole Church United in 
Prayer: 


For a Christian attitude toward the 
race problem. For the work that our 
church is doing to bring this about 
through the college at Franklinton, 
North Carolina. For resources more 
adequately to meet the need there. 
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possible to see a oneness coming into some 
kind of form. 

But this would have no appeal. The hu- 
man heart wants a religion that becomes 
expressed in the actualities of life. And 
only as the unity of faith helps in this can 
it be worthy of a place in our spiritual 


quests. 
oO 


But that does not lessen our concern for 
this spiritual state for which Jesus poured 
out his heart. Say what we will, be our 
sectarian interests what they may, human- 
ity essentially is one. Human needs are es- 
sentially the same. Prospects for spiritual 
futures are alike for all people. And there 
cannot be a competent religion that does not 
point to certain essential and _ possible 
unities of the human spirit. 

Let us hope, therefore, that out of the 
struggle of fervent hearts even in this day 
that there will come nearer approaches to 
the desire of Jesus for his followers. Some 
things help us to see the need of it; perhaps 
they will help us to find ways toward it. 

In our world, for instance, there is large 
use of the word, co-operation. In commer- 
cial circles and in fields of industrial man- 
agement this term is increasingly used. Only 
in few instances does there seem to be much 
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actual effort to put it into broad application, 
but it is to be hoped that further develop- 
ments towards the greater co-operations 
will come. 

Team-work is also widely used today. It 
comes from athletic contests we have de- 
veloped. Whatever be the limitations of its 
use, it is a hopeful symbol of thought and 
speech. It certainly suggests higher virtues 
than were stressed in gladiatorial days. It, 
too, may help us find clearer ideas of one- 
ness, and it may help us in finding our way 
to that goal. 

And the arts are helping! Did you ever 
hear a symphony? Have you ever had a 
musician explain to you the meaning of en- 
semble? Has a scientist explained to you 
what he means by symbiosis? If so, you 
have likely unconsciously prayed that the 
human spirit might be further enlightened 
in the meaning of its larger fellowship as 
urged by Jesus. 

& 


“Sing ~ bridal of nations, with chorals of 
ove, 
Sing out the war vulture and sing in the 


dove, 
Till the hearts of the people keep time in 
accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of 
the Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations: 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has 
begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts 
beat as one!” 
o 


Then let us continue in spiritual concern 
for the answer to the prayer of Jesus that 
his followers be “perfectly unified.” 

This will not shut out healthy rivalries 
that fill life with a peculiar zest; nor will 
it exclude from human ways reasonable 
methods of discovering and developing ex- 
cellence. 

But we must see that as long as we are 
sectarian in any phase of our life, just that 
long must the religion we embrace be sec- 
tarian. 

And as long as our separate interests di- 
vide us from the rest of humanity, or from 
any part of it, so long must our faith be 
limited to less than the spiritual expanse 
that is seen in the heart of Jesus. 


2 


When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there! 


oO 


Come to the people of thy world, O Uni- 
versal One, that they may know more of 
the unity of the spirit and of the bonds of 
peace. We are yet divided. Even in pro- 
cesses of faith, many worldly things separate 
us from one another. No large neighborli- 
ness has yet come to the races of men or to 
nations; perhaps tt cannot come until dis- 
ciples from all lands come to love each other. 
But we continue the prayer of Jesus. And 
in the faith that he had we will hope for the 
realization of his vision. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Summer Campaigns 

HE Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service is so situated at the present time 
that we could assist some pastors and 
churches in some Kingdom Enlistment Week 
campaigns during the summer months and 
early fall. We will be glad to correspond 
with any church or pastor desiring such as- 
sistance. Kingdom Enlistment Week cam- 
paigns can be put on any time of year with 
fine results, for in the past we have had ex- 

perience during every month of the year. 


E have the Holy Spirit in our lives or we 

are not Christians. “If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
The very fact that we are born again is be- 
cause the Spirit performed that miracle in 
our lives. If we would let the Spirit of God 
do what he wishes with our lives, every one 
would be an evangelist. Some people feel 
there is a monopoly on evangelism. Some 
think it is the minister’s business. Others 
feel we ought to import somebody from out- 
side. But if we will come to the place where 
the Spirit of God, filling and thrilling our 
hearts and lives, may have complete con- 
trol over us, then each believer, realizing 
that his body is the temple of the Spirit of 
God, will become an evangelist. 

In studying the victories of evangelism, I 
have come to the conclusion that the great- 
est victories in the Christian Church have 
come because ordinary, everyday church 
members have done their duty and have let 
God work through them.—A. B. Strickland. 


Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


What to Do in June: 

Hold a Cradle Roll meeting. Special program in 
May “Christian Missionary.’”’ If you do not have a 
Cradle Roll—start one. 

HE Missionary Cradle Roll is a very 

much alive department of our woman’s 
mission work. 

According to reports last year there was 
more money raised by the cradle rolls than 
was reported by the Young People’s De- 
partment. 

Our general superintendent, Mrs. Noma 
Johnson, of Dayton, is very enthusiastic in 
her work. She loves little children. 

The program which Mrs. Johnson is 
putting out this year is the best one yet. 
You will find it in the May number of The 
Christian Missionary. 

As soon as possible after your rally, send 
a report to Mrs. Johnson. She is always 
glad to know of the good times you had; 
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It will require— 





A Victory for Home Missions 


It will not be won over night, nor can the pastors, church 
clerks, or Sunday-school superintendents win it alone. 


V igor 

I ntercession 
C o0-operation 
T eaching 

O riginality 
Readiness 

Y ourself 


Have a share in that most glorious consciousness of a thing 
well done, by an honest and fair 


Home Mission Offering 
June 13 


2. 
al 








and, too, your good time may help some one 
else when the news is passed on. 

The objects toward which the cradle roll 
money is applied are Haverhill ‘and Kinder- 
garten work in Porto Rico—both worthy— 
and it is very fitting that the children’s 
money should be used in places where chil- 
dren are being helped. 

A good way to enlarge your cradle roll 
is to have each’member of your missionary 
society—or as many of them as will do so— 
to adopt a baby for the roll. It does not 
matter whether the baby lives in your com- 
munity or not. Some folks are helping their 
cradle roll in this way, and we think it a 
fine thing to do. You can pay the fifteen 
cents dues each year, or you may pay the 
ninety cents all at one time and make your 
adopted baby a member until it is six years 
old. 

The Memorial Roll 

RITE to Mrs. Johnson about the Me- 

morial Roll. Some folks have put the 
names of their babies on the Memorial 
Roll after they have been “taken home,” 
and so, in memory of the loved ones, the 
gift through the Cradle Roll Department. 
has continued to work for missions. 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Stewardship in the Summer Schools 

HE Stewardship Study Book especially 

prepared for use in Summer Schools by 
the United Stewardship Council is “The 
Way to the Best” by Anderson. It has five 
chapters and is especially suitable for use 
in our Summer Schools. We hope that all 
of them will use it this summer. It costs 


twenty-five cents and may be secured from 
The Christian Publishing Association. 


Home Missions 

HIS is our Home Mission period. The 

preparation for instruction in our home 
mission work should be carried on faithfully 
in every church. The offering in every 
church should be at least as many dollars 
as there are names on the church roll. 
Franklinton College. our Indian work, our 
New American work, our logging camp 
work, our church extension work, our aid 
to strengthen weak churches, and all the 
other items of an expansion work in the 
homeland cannot be maintained with nickels 
and dimes, or Children’s Day offerings. It 
must have large gifts, splendid checks, and 
hearty, loyal support by all our people in 
all our churches. Help make our home mis- 
sion work a worthy one. 


Sunday-school Superintendents 

JE desire a brief tithing testimonial from 
every Sunday-school superintendent in 
the Christian Church who tithes. If you 
practice it and find it a blessing, tell us 
about it in a few words. Mrs. Bessie Mc- 
Cassie, superintendent of our Rye, N. H., 
Sunday-school, has clear convictions about 
its importance. She says: “I think that the 
members of every church, and others who 
attend church services, ought to be tithers. 
God has given us the money, and the more 
we use for the advancement of his Kingdom, 

the more blessing we shall receive.” 


Preparation for Every-member Canvass 
UST now hundreds of churches are 
planning their every-member canvass. We 
most earnestly urge all to put it on accord- 
ing to the standard plan. Abbreviated plans 
bring abbreviated results. We are glad to 
furnish helps and suggestions. Do not 
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blame the every-member canvass plan if you 
do not get results, if you do not use the 
every-member canvass. It works success- 
fully, it brings results, it adds blessings—if 
rightly used. It will work in your church 
if you will use it thoroughly and with due 
preparation. 


Stewardship Wall Mottoes 

HERE are only about fifty sets of the 
stewardship wall charts left and the 
churches that want them will need to order 
soon. The whole set of twelve mottoes costs 
only fifty cents, and The Christian Publish- 
ing Association supply is running low. 
Better get your set at once before all are 
gone. Every church should have them. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





RECENT trip to the New Jersey Chris- 
*” tian Conference impresses one with the 
fine spirit of the members of that group of 
churches. The conference was held at Bale- 
ville, New Jersey, and was unusually well 
attended. There was a note of quiet, earnest 
enthusiasm manifest that speaks well for 
the future. 

We were particularly glad to note that 
all but four churches in the conference had 
sent in their foreign mission offerings and 
that more than half of them showed a fine 
increase, while those not making the in- 
crease, in most cases, fell very little below 
it. With some four months before the close 
of our denominational church year we feel 
sure some of these will yet make it. Al- 
ready for the first eight months of our 
church year, the New Jersey Conference has 
increased its total foreign mission offering 
forty-six percent over the entire offering for 
the full twelve months last year. If every 
conference would do as well in proportion 
there would be no further need to plead for 
funds to wipe out the present debt. 

A feature of the Saturday evening pro- 
gram was a pageant prepared by Mrs. A. 
H. Corwin, of Irvington, N. J., and given 
by the young people of Irvington and Bale- 
ville churches. We were not able to remain 
for this, but were privileged to look over 
the manuscript and we are sure this pre- 
sentation was well received. The aim of 
the play was to emphasize the importance 
of “Home Base” cultivation along mission- 
ary lines. We believe there is a large field 
open to the young people of every confer- 
ence in such work as this, and we wish more 
of our people would interest themselves in 
drawing the young people out into it. 

Speaking of conference sessions reminds 
us that as your own conference session 
draws near you will want to make sure that 
your church has sent in the foreign mission 
offering. Sometimes the offering is taken 
and some one who is charged with sending 
it in fails to do so. Look it up so you will 
not be embarrassed when you reach confer- 
ence to find that your church has no credit 
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for the offering. We are anxious that every 
church in the denomination share in this 
work. You do not want your church to fail 
to do its share when so many other pastors 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





AVE you ever known a person who had 

been away on some long trip, to Europe, 
or to some of the wonderful places in our 
own country? When he got back he was so 
full of what he had seen. and heard that 
for weeks he talked about it. Finally you 
almost felt as though you had taken the 
trip yourself. It is to bring about that 
feeling of having been there yourself that 
the home mission literature has been pre- 
pared. Those of us who have been on the 
fields and have seen what is needed and 
what is being done want to pass it on. 

On our list now there are about a hundred 
churches who are using the new literature 
in some special home mission program. A 
good many others have sent for the litera- 
ture for distribution. Between now and the 
time of the offering—June 13—many more 
churches should order the material. For 
how shall the people of our churches know 
the need unless they hear it told or read 
about it? 

Miss Edna Ruse, who is working in our 
church at Montesano, Washington, the base 
of the work among the logging camps, says 
that they are working hard for their home 
mission offering. One woman says, “Al- 
though our church is small, with God’s help 
we are going to reach our goal.” Another 
young people’s class gave a play a little 
while ago. When the call came for home 
missions, they decided to give the proceeds 
of that play to the cause. And so they come, 
these letters from the loyal workers of the 
churches. And the fine thing about it is 
that we know there are others who are work- 
ing, too, but who have not written us about 
it. 

Interesting letters are coming from the 
New American Mission. Miss Kochakian 
tells us that when the Camp Fire girls had 
given their play the younger girls decided 
that they wanted to give one also. Now they 
are rehearsing as though their lives de- 
pended on that play. She says, also: “I am 
very glad to report that the oldest girls in 
the Sunday-school who had just drifted away 
from us are back in the Sunday-school and 
have had a remarkable attendance record 
during the past winter. I hope that soon 
some of them will join the church, and be- 
come regular members of the American 
Sunday-school. These girls are from four- 


teen to fifteen years of age, but are more: 


mature than American girls. They seem to 
have lost all desire for play, but through 
hikes, sports, and occasional parties I am 
trying to show them that play is one of the 
essentials of a healthy body and mind.” And 
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again: “Probably the most interesting of 
all groups is the Community Club. It is 
most surprising to note how quickly these 
women become interested in one another.” 

If we only knew what a difference our 
home mission workers are making in the 
lives of those with whom they came in con- 
tact, the offering that we can give would 
not seem like a self-denial at all. There are 
so many needy places in this country of 
ours and those of us whé would follow our 
great Leader are told that, “Inasmuch as ye 
do it unto one of the least of these ye are 
doing it unto me.” Can you hear Jesus 
saying in the words of that old hymn, 


“I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me?” 


The Best 


STRANGER visiting in a country town 

attended a session of the public school 
one day. Talking in an undertone with the 
teacher, he remarked, as his eyes rested on 
a boy whose head was lowered over the 
desk: 

“T have watched that boy almost from the 
time I entered the room, and not once have 
I seen him raise his head to gaze curiously 
around. Is he one of your best pupils?” 

“The best,” came back the answer quickly 
and emphatically. “He is a boy who is thor- 
oughly honest and conscientious in the use 
of his time. In school hours he works, dili- 
gently and earnestly, in the playground he 
plays with all his heart. Whatever he does, 
he does well and in his own time, without 
any dilly-dallying. He is laying the founda- 
tion of a splendid character.” 

“Thoroughly honest and conscientious in 
the use of his time.”” Of how many boys can 
this be truthfully said? And youth is the 
period when one should learn along with oth- 
er things the importance of using time hon- 
estly, working in work hours, playing in 
play hours. 

This is assuredly the only way to get the 
best and most out of each day as it unfolds. 
—Selected. 


Secret Prayer 


F we love God, we ought to seek the op- 
portunity to tell him so. We ought to tell 
him how grateful we are for what he has 
done for us and what he has come to mean to 
us. The advantage of secret prayer is that 
nobody but God and yourself knows what is 
going on between him and yourself. 

Secret prayer, then, is the method by 
which we commune with the Father. If fel- 
lowship with genuine friends is so comfort- 
ing and helpful, fellowship with God, the 
Father, the best and wisest friend, every- 
where guarantees benefits and blessings be- 
yond our power to appreciate. Talk to him 
every day; you will soon learn that life is 
not the same without this daily fellowship 
with the Father. Jesus practiced this; we 
will be wise to follow his example.—Se- 
lected. 
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Joseph’s Fidelity 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 13, 1926 
Genesis 39:1-23 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business? he shall stand before kings. 
—Proverbs 22:29. 

° 


2. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 7—Joseph’s Fidelity. 
Gen, 39:1-6, 19-23. 
Tuesday, June S—Job’s Testing. 
Job 2:1-10. 
Wednesday, June 9—Tempted by Pros- 
perity. Psalm 73:11-18. 
Thursday, June 10—Tempted by Wine. 
Jer. 35:1-10. 
Temptation of 
Matt, 4:1-11. 
Saturday, June 12—Prepared Against 
Temptation. Eph. 6:10-20. 
Sunday, June 13—Avoiding Temptation. 
Proy. 4:10-18. 


Friday, June 11—The 


Jesus. 











A WORSHIP PLAN 

Opening Music. 

Hymn—"Yield Not to Temptation,’’ No. 172 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Prov. 4:10-18—Recited by an Intermediate 
boy. 

Prayer—By teacher of Intermediate boys. 
Thanks for the many men who live 
strong, pure, unsullied lives, and prayer 
for our boys, that they may have grace 
and strength to “follow in their train.” 

Hymn—"Dare to Be Brave,” No. 181 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Story of Joseph—Told by a young man. 

Secretary's two minutes. 

Superintendent's three minutes. 

Hymn—"I] Would Be True,” 
“Orders of Worship.” 


Lesson Taught. 


page 18 in 


Sold Like a Beast 


ID some one say the world was growing 

worse? Well, here was a fine type of 
young manhood sold into slavery. Sixty- 
five years ago men and women, boys and 
girls were sold at the block as the auctioneer 
would sell a farm implement or a steer. It 
persisted in the world for a long time, and 
there are still some form of servitude that 
are but little better than slavery. But, 
thank God, slavery is an outlaw in prac- 
tically the whole wide world. 

But the two things that sold Joseph into 
slavery were jealousy and stinginess or 
covetousness. Jealousy is just as murder- 
ous today as then, and will still do anything 
to get rid of a rival. Greed, too. is still the 
monster as of other days, and for gain men 
and women will still sell their brothers and 
sisters into lives of sin and shame through 
drink, or drug or white-slave traffic. 


Jehovah Was With Him 


When some people go away to a foreign 
land, even voluntarily, they leave their God 
and religion behind. Joseph took his with 
him, and while he did not rudely obtrude 
them, they were every day apparent. Do 


your friends and associates know that Je- 
hovah is with you? 


He Found Favor 


Life does tell. The good man still finds 
favor. I mean the honest-to-goodness, up- 
standing man. Not the man who is always 
prating about his faith or his holiness, but 
the man that is living a clean, wholesome, 
happy life. These lives are better than pad- 
locks, insurance against loss of a dishonest 
official. Business men ought heartily to sup- 
port every religious agency, if for nothing 
else than pure gain to themselves. 


Blessing of Jehovah Upon Potiphar Too 


People not only vicariously suffer, but 
they also vicariously prosper. The man 
who paints his barn not only saves his barn 
from deterioration, but enriches his neigh- 
bors, and so the man or woman who plants 
a flower, or beautifies his property. And 
ail the neighbors of these people are reap- 
ing that which they did not sow. You are 
blest by your Christian parent or neighbor 
or associate. Well, is anyone being blessed 
of Jehovah because you are with them? 


Danger of Good Looks and Popularity 


The girl who is pretty or the man who is 
handsome have temptations and dangers 
that the majority of us do not have, or at 
least with the same intensity. In quite the 
same way popularity has its fiber-testing 
appeals. Both good looks and popularity 
can be fine instruments of God if dedicated 
to making us more effective in helping 
others to the very best. But if they are 
selfishly used. then they become an entice- 
ment to the sin-seeking, and a deadly in- 
strument of leading others into harm. It is 
fine to look good, but it is better to be good. 
There are those who think the first can be 
“made up,” but the second must be in the 
blood. 


True to His Trust 


Potiphar had honored Joseph with a won- 
derful trust. That of itself will strengthen 
him. And he was true to the trust reposed 
in him. Parents entrust their son or 
daughter to your lifelong comradeship. Are 
you true to that trust? That young man 
or young woman trusts himself or herself 
to you as companion for better or for worse. 
Are you true to that trust? God gives to 
you little children. Are you true to that 
trust? Have you been true to the trust he 
left you? Do you seek to do your best? 


Untrue Women 


What havoc they have wrought! And the 
higher up in life they are and the more in- 
fluential the greater menace do they become. 
But why should anyone ever be deceived by 
them, for if she will be untrue to her woman- 
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hood, then she will betray you in other ways. 
Potiphar’s wife was untrue to her position 
as wife and woman. But she soon showed 
that she was untrue in other respects. The 
things that lower and brutalize dull every 
moral sense. 


“There, That is What You Get” 


In a simply wonderful way Joseph with- 
stood temptation. Many men have, like him, 
come through clean, but many have gone 
down. Surely Joseph deserved the best that 
could come to any man, but there he is in 
prison. Many an one has said, “What’s the 
use?” But after all, victory over wrong 
and achievement for the right are them- 
selves the highest reward. No prison and 
no defeats can rob us of the highest joy the 
world knows—just the joy of being right. 
And “Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” If our soul is im- 
prisoned by wrong, then God help us. 


Ants 


ATCHING some so-called dumb things 
‘makes a man wonder if they are so dumb. 
They know when they are only little fellows 
some facts that it sometimes take us a life- 
time to learn; co-operation is one of these. 
Some ants, caught in a fearful storm, 
with the water rising higher and higher 
about them every minute, actually saved 
themselves. The rain was making a fright- 
ful current—that is, from an ant’s point of 
view—and any one of them swimming alone 
would have been washed away from his 
home territory. But by sticking together— 
that is, actually making a ball a foot in di- 
ameter of hundreds of their bodies—they 
had a craft that breasted the current and 
presently bumped against a tree. At once 
every ant in the ball corporation let loose 
and started up the trunk to safety. One ant 
could not have come across, but when they 
all worked together it was simple enough. 
The ants of the tropics come in all sizes, 
from the little mite that can walk into a 
house through a crack so tiny it cannot be 
seen, to the monster ant so big that hunters 
complain that they find their traps sprung 
by it. These big ants look upon bait in an 
animal trap as something put there to save 
them from foraging farther, and never fail 
to help themselves.—Forward. 


| 


“If a Christian man gets a place of pow- 
er at the expense of his character and con- 
science, just what has he gained? The 
world needs very badly Christian men in 
politics who will carry their Christianity 
with them. There is one jewel a man must 
guard carefully for it is the only gem he 
can carry with him out of this world into 
the next—that gem is a Christian char- 


acter.” 
oO 


You can do anything you want to do, if 
vou want to do it bad enough, unless you 
want to do. something else worse.—T. B. 
Larimore. 














How to Get 












Program Pointers 


Have a meeting of the Executive Committee one 
week in advance of this meeting and let them make 
a list of things that ought to be done for the church, 
the community, and things that the society ought to 
do for itself. 

Give certain ones of these things needful to be 
done to different committees and ask them to come 
to the meeting prepared to tell how it can be done. 
If the society approves the plans submitted, let them 
so vote and proceed to put the plans into execution. 

Suggested Hymns: ‘Work for the Night Is Com- 
ing.” “Never Give Up.” ‘Workmen of God.” “To 
the Work! To the Work!” “Be Strong.’ “O, Master 
Let Me ‘Walk With Thee.” ‘Go, Labor On.” 
















Thoughts on the Theme 

NEHEMIAH 1:1-3. A Vision of the Need. 

An individual or a society is not very 
likely to attempt the doing of anything un- 
til they vision the need of doing something. 
There will be no lack of things to be done 
whenever an individual or a society begins 
really to search for things that need doing. 
Opportunities for service are all about us 
if we but try to find them. It was so in 
Jesus’ day. He said to his disciples, “Say 
not ye, There are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; 
for they are white already to harvest.” The 
opportunity was ripe, but his disciples had 
not visioned the need. This is equally true 
today. 

Neh. 3:28. Every One Doing His Share. 
“Every one over against his house.” My 
the Kingdom of God would go by leaps and 
bounds if every professing Christian did his 
share in the Kingdom enterprise. What 
great things would be accomplished by the 
Christian Endeavor societies of the land if 
every member envisioned the need and then 
did their share to meet that need. Age- 
long problems would disappear. One of the 
great weaknesses of the Christian Endeavor, 
the Sunday-school, and the Church is the 
tendency to say, “Let George do it.” How 
fine it would be if we would change the at- 
titude of mind and spirit expressed in those 
words and every last one of us say, “Let 
me do my share.” 

Neh. 4:1-3. Persistence in Spite of Ridi- 
cule and Discowragements. These enemies 
of the Jews did not want to see the work 
of Nehemiah succeed and thought they 
would take the heart out of the workers by 
ridiculing them and sneering at them and 
discouraging them. But the workmen paid 
no attention to the sneers and the jeers; 
they worked on doggedly, persistently, de- 
terminedly and so built they the wall. The 
Christian Endeavor society will never un- 
dertake a really worth-while task without 
finding some one who will try to discourage 
them and make fun of their attempts to 
do the task. Do you see a needed task? 
Never mind the jeers and the sneers. Come 
on! Let’s Go! 

Neh. 4:4, 5. 











































































Faith in God. Nehemiah, 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 13, 1926 
Neh, 1:1-3; 3:28; 4:1-6, 16-23 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


instead of getting under a juniper tree of 
discouragement and saying there is no use, 
the task is too great for our strength, took 
the matter to the source of all strength and 
asked his help and.received it and went on 
with the work in that divine faith that God 
was with them, and they staid by the task 
until] it was finished. 

Neh. 4:6. A Willing Spirit. “For the 
people had a mind to work.” When there 
is a willing mind and heart, the task is 
more than one-half done. A willing mind 
coupled with faith in God can tackle any 
job that needs doing and do it. 

Neh. 4:6. A Willing Spirit. “For the 
came to pass from that time forth, that the 
half of my servants wrought in the work, 
and the other half of them held both the 
spears, the shields, and the bows, and the 
habergeons; and the rulers were behind all 
the house of Judah.” This was teamwork. 
From the least unto the greatest each was 
playing his part. Under such circumstances 
that wall just had to go up. There were no 
ifs, or ands, or buts, or maybes, or perhapses 
about it. It just had to be done. Does your 
society pull together or apart? Is there a 
strong spirit of co-operation in your com- 
mittee and society work? If there is, you 
can accomplish great things if you— 

Plan. There was no haphazard doing of 
things here. Nehemiah and his leaders had 
planned this campaign out and figured the 
plan down to the finest details. So with a 
planned work and a worked plan the task 
was completed. Do you carefully plan your 
Endeavor work and then work your plan? 
That is what the committees of your so- 
ciety are for to plan the work and work 
the plan. You will never get the things 
done that ought to be done unless you do 
things that way. 


To Illustrate 


There are commonly three stages in work 
for God; first impossible, then difficult, 
then done.—Hudson Taylor. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the son of the 
famous millionaire, in one of his Sunday- 
school addresses in New York, said: “There 
are many secrets of success, but I suppose 
the true secret is work, just plain work. In 
my boyhood in Harvard I sat one evening 
over my Shakespeare, when a figurative 
sentence cropped up and puzzled me. So I 
said to my father who was reading his 
newspaper beside the lamp. “Father, what 
does this mean? ‘There is a tide in the 
affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.’ What kind of tide 
would that be, father?” “Tied down to 
business, son,” my father replied.—The 
Sunday Companion. 

A grocer in southern Ohio who had taken 
an active part against the sale of liquor to 
boys, was visited by a delegation of saloon 
keepers. After listening patiently to their 
threats to destroy his business unless he 
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stopped interfering with theirs, he replied, 
“You mistake my wares, gentlemen. I shall 
— not principles.”—The Pacific Bap- 
ist. 

I have heard of a poor man who was 
carrying a load of sticks when he became 
tired and sat down on a bank. Laying his 
sticks on the ground, he said, “I am sick 
and tired of this life. I wish death would 
come to relieve me.” Instantly, Death 
slipped up and said, “Here I am, what do 
you want of me?” “I want you to help me 
put this bundle of sticks on my back again,” 
said the astonished pilgrim. Discourage- 
ment will never help us do the tasks that 
need doing. 

It was on a British vessel in the Bay of 
Biscay. The pilot said to the admiral, “It 
will be an awful night, and there is a lee 
shore and the wind is rising.” The admiral 
replied, “Sir, you have done your duty in 
pointing out the danger. Lay me alongside 
the enemy.” When God calls you to duty, 
let prudence or timidity put in their re- 
monstrance, but let your answer be, “Lay 
me alongside that hard task, that sacri- 
fice, that danger.”—T. L. Cuyler. 

Some Christian workers are like an old- 
fashioned clock; they will not work unless 
they are placed precisely to their liking. 
But the more useful workers are like 
watches; they will work equally well in any 
position.—Forward. 


For Prayer 


_ Pray that there may be a willing spirit in the 
lives of the workers in Endeavor. 

Pray that thoughtfulness for others may dominate 
the lives of the workers in Christian Endeavor. 

Pray that courage may be granted for the tasks. 
: Pray that Endeavorers may be persistent in carry- 
ing out their program. 


_ Pray that there may ever be the spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the workers for God. 

Pray that the Spirit of God may give clear vision 
to see the needed tasks. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That method is more important 
in getting things done than organization. 


For Discussion 
How does worry hinder in the doing of the tasks 
of life? 
What special tasks are before our society? 
What is the greatest hindrance in bringing to a 
successful issue a given task? 
Should we carefully plan our work and then ask 


God to bless our plans, or should we seek first to learn 
God’s plan? 


Is there danger that we allow methods and or- 
ganization to weaken our reliance upon God in doing 
the tasks of life? If so, how may we guard against 
this danger? 


What do you consider the chief weakness in our 
society ? 


: How develop a spirit of co-operation where that 
is lacking? 


Promise Yourself 


O look at the sunny side of everything 

and make your optimism come true. 

To think only of the best, to work only 
for the best, and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of others as you are about your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements of the 
future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all 
times and give every living creature you 
meet a smile.—Gospel Advocate. 

oO 


“Happiness does not come by seeking it, 
but it is an accompaniment of a certain con- 
dition of soul. He who seeks happiness as 


his chief object gets nothing. He who seeks 
to be right, gets that and happiness besides.” 
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to the train, Blake Whittaker turned 

his steps toward the high school. The 
Whittakers certainly were an impractical 
family, he was thinking. A jolly one though, 
laughing its way through life like a bunch 
of kids—only waking up occasionally to 
realize where they had drifted. Even Bea- 
trice, the most practical one of the family, 
had chosen a rather impractical profession 
—that of a fashion artist, with busy sea- 
sons and lay-offs alternating. At present 
she was having a lay-off, of course, just 
when money was most needed. Well, any- 
how, even if his father’s business had failed 
here in Dakin, he had been fortunate enough 
to obtain a position in Cleveland with an 
old college friend of his, a position that 
would be permanent if they could sell their 
bungalow advantageously and invest $5,000 
in the stock of the new concern. If they 
could sell their bungalow! A very big “if.” 
Another of the Whittaker’s unpractical do- 
ings—building an artistic little bungalow in 
a neighborhood already running down, be- 
cause forsooth the land was cheap and the 
whole family had worked itself into a fever 
to own a home. 

And now they had the home to sell—a 
home where no one wanted a home, where 
almost every house was turning itself to 
trade. “Plumbing” flared on a big sign just 
two doors away, and “First Class Sewing” 
in the parlor window of the house next door. 
With the railroad so near, anyone could 
have known that it would happen—anyone 
that is, but a Whittaker. Oh, no, his father 
wasn’t to blame; he came by it naturally, 
this happy-go-lucky, impractical disposition. 
What tales they did tell about Grandfather 
Chester and about his father before him! 
Funny enough stories, too. Oh, well, cast- 
ing aside his troubles in the true Whittaker 
style, Blake turned into the school yard. 
And for the rest of the day he was his own 
carefree self again. 

But late that afternoon as he neared his 
home, he thought again of the hard task he 
had before him. As soon as they’d finished 
painting the house, he intended to sell it for 
a good, round sum. Surely some one could 
be found foolish enough not to mind the 
neighborhood. It was a wonderfully pretty 
little home. When they got it painted fresh, 
yellow with gray trimmings, it would be— 
Blake’s reflections stopped right there. What 
he saw stunned him; it was beyond belief. 
The bungalow which he had left that morn- 
ing glistening in a clean, new coat of yellow 
paint had undergone a change. The entire 
front of it had been barred across with 
straight lines of gray into a plaid; tiny lines 
of black showing here and there added to 
its startling effectiveness. His sister, Bee, 
was perched on a ladder laying on more 
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paint. Needless to say, a rabble of stray 
boys and curious children stood around gap- 
ing joyously at the unusual spectacle. 

Scattering the children to right and left, 
Blake approached the picturesque figure on 
the ladder. In her green smock, cheeks and 
eyes glowing, bobbed hair straying in dis- 
order, Bee at that moment looked more like 
a mischievous child of ten than a young 
lady of twenty-two. 

“Beatrice!” he flung at her; “what in the 
world are you doing?” 

“Oh,” gurgled Bee. “I thought of it only 
this morning. You remember that stunning 
yellow and gray gingham with the tiny 
black velvet ribbons I had last summer? 
Well, I copied the color scheme for the 
house. Tod helped me measure it off this 
morning; I let him stay home from school. 
Didn’t I get the lines beautifully straight?” 
she ended gleefully. 

Straight, the lines were straight, wide 
lines, narrow lines, the whole crisscross as- 





AN IDEAL 
THE qualities which an ideal Y. M. 


C. A. secretary should possess, as 





outlined in “The Association Forum,” 
brought from “Better Times,” a welfare 
magazine, the query, “Why limit their 
possession to the Y. M. C. A.? Are 
they not the qualities of the ideal 
executive—or, indeed, the ideal human 
being?” 

Here are a few of the twelve points 
on the personality measuring stick. 
The Herald feels that these should cer- 
tainly be emulated by the ministry: 


1. A sense of humor and a ready wit. 
2. Ability to submerge one’s own per- 
sonality in the interests of the 
cause. 
Ability to be a good listener—to 
see a problem from the other man’s 
point of view. 
Ability to work without great dis- 
play and noise. 
Ability to see things clearly and to 
make others see them clearly. 
Freedom from the earmarks of a 
“professional religionist.” 
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sembly of them. But Blake was very far 
from admiring them. The story of this 
crazy deed, he felt certain, would go down 
in history along with any of Grandfather 
Chester’s. 

“Come straight down off that ladder,” he 
ejaculated. “Oh, Bee, how could you have 
done it!” 

“Why, to sell the house, of course. You 
know as well as I do it’ll take strenuous 
measures. And,” waving a paint bespattered 
hand in a comprehensive gesture, “these are 
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them. Just a few more touches, and the 
front of the house will be done.” 

Could there be some sense behind this 
seemingly idiotic performance? Painting , 
house to look like a favorite gingham! 
Blake found himself grinning in spite of 
himself. With one speechless glance at his 
pretty sister, he walked past the sign, 
“Fresh Paint,” which barred the front 
steps, and made his way to the back en. 
trance. Giving his mane of dark hair q 
vigorous shake, he began whistling a rag. 
time tune, which broke suddenly into words, 

“Higglety Pigglety’s come to town. 
Topsy turvey upside down. 

Mad as a hatter, mad as a hare, 
Everything’s crazy everywhere.” 

At dinner, which was a very simple one, 
the subject of the bungalow’s extraordinary 
new coat was not brought up by either 
Blake or his sister, but Tod, the ten-year. 
old brother, raved on delightedly about it, 
“T’ll bet we sell the place fast enough now,” 
he crowed; “no one can pass_ without 
stopping and staring.” 

At that minute the front doorbell rang 
sharply. Tod hastened to answer. Blake 
and Bee listened to the words exchanged. 

“What kind of a place is this?” came a 
gruff voice. 

“Oh, it’s just a home we’re fixing to sell.” 

“A home, gee whiz!” 

A speaking silence, then retreating steps 
and Tod came grinning into the room. 

“Crazy old fellow,” he announced. 
“Seemed to be struck silly at sight of the 
house.” 

“Don’t blame him,” burst from _ Blake. 
“Got it the same way myself when I saw it.” 

Bee only smiled, more cheerfully if any- 
thing. “You’ll be struck twice as silly by 
the price I get for it,” she retorted gaily. 

“More Whittaker cheerfulness and folly,’ 
thought Blake, but he -kept it to himself. 
Maybe after all it would turn out all right: 
anyhow he had a theme to write and couldn't 
bother. Whistling his wild “Higglety 
Pigglety” air, he hastened upstairs to write 
it, too. His father had left Bee in charge, 
and—well, there really hadn’t been much 
chance they’d sell the house anyway. 

Many and varied were the comments 
passed in the next few days on the yellow 
plaid bungalow. Crowds came to visit it 
reporters for the local papers, even one cit! 
reporter. Bee from her perch on the ladder, 
gave one answer to all. “Just a little ex 
perience of mine,” she explained amiably. 

The house finished, the side and _ back 
fences were next well plaided by the tire 
less Beatrice and her helper, Tod. Afte! 
that, operations were carried on in the ur 
finished attic—mysteriously carried on. “N0 
scoffers allowed,” she remonstrated, whe 
Blake attempted to enter. Then addel 
enigmatically: “You don’t believe in signs: 
Tod and I do.” 

A week flew by. Blake, busy with his e 
aminations, braced himself every aftern00 
to the shock of the changed bungalow. Whi 
would his father and mother say when thé 
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returned? 
now. 

On the hall table sure enough lay a tele- 
gram from his father. “Arriving on the 
morning train tomorrow.” Bee, looking 
even more excited than usual, watched him 
read it. “I sent a telegram telling them to 
take the afternoon train instead,” she re- 
marked, raising his curiosity still further. 

Was Beatrice at last getting cold feet? A 
vision of Bee panic stricken, hysterically 
trying to clean off the plaid trimmings 
flitted across his mind. 

“I’m not quite ready for them yet,” eluci- 
dated Bee. 

Straight from school the next afternoon 
Blake went to the station to meet his par- 
ents. How he dreaded their coming! Nerv- 
ously he paced the platform, the train was 
nearly an hour late. He should have found 
some way to stop Bee’s nonsense, his father 
had trouble enough without—oh, what a 
hideously foolish situation! He simply 
couldn’t lead them to it. That astonishing 
house. 

The train finally puffed in, greetings 
passed somehow; his father immediately 
launched into an enthusiastic description of 
the new position. His mother was quite as 
delighted with it. But every word they 
uttered only added to Blake’s discomfort; 
the money that they were counting on to 
invest in the new business must come from 
the sale of the bungalow. He would have 
to prepare them for its changed appearance. 

“Bee painted the house sort of—of queer,” 
he began, “she got some sort of a crazy no- 
tion that—that—” 

The house was only around the corner 
now. His father was hurrying on ahead, 
paying little heed to his son’s words—all 
eagerness to tell Bee of his new prospects. 
But on turning the corner he stopped swift- 
ly enough, then looked vaguely around. 
“This—why, where are we?” he questioned 
uncertainly. 


And they were due in two days 


“Here, at home,” declared Blake trying to 
look natural. 

But even his accustomed eyes had received 
a shock. The place had grown still more 
bizarre since morning. Yellow plaid um- 
brellas shading tiny tables dotted the lawn. 
Two life-sized poster figures of maids in 
yellow plaid aprons and caps stood on either 
side of the front walk, holding aloft trays 
of rolls and pastry. Similar figures flanked 
the front door, and in the doorway stood 
Bee herself smiling a welcome. 

“Oh, dad,” she cried, “I’ve sold the place 
to Mr. Brundage, the baker. I got a fancy 
price for it, too, because the new baker, Lar- 
son, tried to outbid him. He’s going to call 
it ‘The Yellow Plaid Bakery and Tea Room.’ 
Won’t it make a hit?” 

It had made a hit already. Her father 
sank into the nearest seat, which happened 
to be a yellow plaid settee. Mrs. Whittaker 
sank down beside him. ‘And they say the 
Whittakers aren’t practical!” she finally 
brought out. 

“They’re not, really,” chuckled Bee. “I 
turned down a wonderful offer from a real 
estate man here to fix up old property to 
sell. Sort of an outside decorator, he called 
it.” 

“And you actually turned him down!” es- 
postulated Blake. 

“Indeed I did. I told him I’d rather be a 
Whittaker and go to Cleveland with the 
family. I probably can get a position just 
as good there,” she added comfortably.— 
The Continent. 


Visions and Duties 
(Continued from page eight) 
truth may later become a ghost of despair, 
standing in spiritual gloom, cursing us for 
what might have been. Many doubters owe 
their doubts to the fact that some place 
along the way they crucified a divine vision. 
It may have been played with for a time; 
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but, not trusting it utterly, it languished 
and died. 

Not only does the vision not followed die, 
but the soul of the man who permits it to 
die suffers also, so that his ability to per- 
ceive other visions is lessened. To be able to 
receive truth is at the core of character. 
And this center of character is destroyed by 
never going along with one’s beliefs in the 
path which duty opens up. We really live 
by the truth living within us, and truth 
which awaits outside the soul too long 
freezes to death. Negation never builds 
character; positive convictions are needed 
here. 

An example will help us to understand. 
Judas became the betrayer not because he 
was suddenly overcome by a great tempta- 
tion but because for sometime he had been 
turning away from the truth. In the pres- 
ence of the sacrifice of the woman with the 
precious ointment, he had failed to see 
beauty. His attitude had been critical, 
rather than friendly. This attitude of alien- 
ation toward his Master had been noticed 
in other things before this. Later the dis- 
ciples said that he was a thief from the 
beginning. 

Others of the Apostles might have had 
their weaknesses, but association with Je- 
sus had cured them. Judas, however, had 
not yielded to treatment. Truth was a 
stumblingblock to him. His love and loyal- 
ty for the Master, indicated by his early de- 
cision to follow Jesus, was never given later 
food. When the end comes Judas goes out 
into the night, a night within his soul as 
well of dim starlight. Having killed his 
vision, it became an easy thing for him to 
sell Jesus for the thirty pieces of silver. 

In closing, note the secret of Paul’s life. 
Here are the outstanding facts about it: 
The vision came to him, as a young man, 
on the road to Damascus. It tarried with 
him all the way, over land and sea it fol- 
lowed him, in ship-wreck, in peril, in prison; 





people themselves. 
May 19, 1926. 
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it never failed, and the reason he himself 
gives when he says, “I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.” 
He began by following it. 
dominated him. 
Lincoln, Kansas. 


In the end it 


The Testing of Fred Washburn 


By Hilda Richmond 

HY, yes, he was a good speaker,” said 

Fred Washburn rather carelessly as he 
walked home beside Edith Trumbull, “but 
rather positive, don’t you think? For ex- 
ample, his declaration that where we think 
we are the strongest is the place we are 
most likely to fall?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said 
Edith thoughtfully. “Didn’t you hear his 
explanation of that statement? He said we 
never guarded the strong places, or the ones 
we thought were perfectly safe, so the Evil 
One takes us by surprise, sweeps us off our 
feet. It sounded very convincing to me.” 

“Not to me!” said Fred positively. “Take 
the liquor business for example. After 
seeing and hearing all I’ve heard on that 
subject I simply know that I couldn’t touch 
liquor in any form. After my brilliant 
young uncle fell a victim to those who de- 
liberately plotted to ruin him, and after 
seeing how all the relatives wept over him 
and tried to save him, as they did finally 
though his life was shortened by disease 


brought on by dissipation, do you think 
there is anything in the hold rum has on 
some folks that could get hold of me? Why, 
Uncle Frederick, for whom I was named, 
spent all his inheritance, except that old 
house on King Street that he willed to me, 


for liquor and what goes with it. I shall 
never forget how he talked to me before he 
died, and how he impressed it upon my mind 
that absolutely nothing good is connected 
with the whole business.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Edith, “but 
I hope you'll never be tempted along that 
line. By the way, we heard yesterday that 
your old house is to be put in order soon. 
I hope it’s true for it’s lonely living with a 
closed house on either side as we do. 
Neighbors would certainly be delightful.” 

“Provided they’re the right kind, and I 
hope they will be,” said Fred. “Yes, it is 
true that the old house is to be put in order. 
I’m going down there tomorrow evening to 
begin some work. There is some decrepit 
furniture to be taken out, and the workmen 
want to be on the job soon. You’ll see Tom 
Fletcher there with me getting rid of things 
and you may conclude Tom is to be your 
neighbor.” 

Poor Tom Fletcher was the odd-job man 
of the town, a ne’er-do-well whose family 
had to be supported by charity when Tom 
could find the haunt of a bootlegger, and he 
seemed to have a nose for searching out the 
vile places where illegal liquor was made. 
Once the doctor had rescued Tom when he 
was near death from the poisoned stuff, and 
the poor fellow had promised solemnly that 
-he meant to turn over a new leaf and keep 
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it turned, but he was soon shiftless and idle 
again except for the few tasks he was ca- 
pable of doing with his ramshackle wagon 
and old horse. 

So the next evening in the twilight Fred, 
assisted by the shiftless Tom, began getting 
rid of the debris and accumulation in cellar, 
attic, and out houses preparatory to getting 
the house in order for tenants. “Hi; Look 
here!” cried Tom as an ancient cupboard 
with some empty cans in the basement fell 
to pieces in moving. ‘There’s a door back 
of here. I’ll bet it’s the door to your uncle’s 
wine cellar. I’ve always heard he had a 
good stock of the stuff hid away.” 

And so it proved. Tom handled the 
bottles of sparkling liquor lovingly. “Tell 
you what to do,” he said to Fred. “Keep 
your mouth shut about this stuff, and I'll 
find you a fellow that’ll give you ten or 
fifteen dollars a quart for it. You'll have 
that money for your college education 
quicker’n scat if you keep mum.” 

Fred was appalled at the rush of feeling 
that came. The rows of containers con- 
vinced him of the truth of what Tom was 
saying and at once there came into his mind, 
“You can sell it for scientific purposes,” and 
on the heels of that thought this other, “it’s 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 
I PLUCKED a purple violet 


From out the soft green sod, 
I laid its cool face to my lips, 


And felt a kiss of God. 


I wandered in a forest deep, 
Where never foot had trod, 
I listened to its myriad tones, 


And heard the voice of God. 


Last night I cradled in my arms 
A drowsy head, a-nod, 
I looked into a rosy face, 
And knew the love of God. 
—Karl Anton Lundberg. 
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really no business of yours what becomes of 
it so long as you don’t drink it.” 

“Tom, you run over to the Trumbull 
house and ask Miss Edith to telephone for 
my father and mother, and when they come 
I want her to come over with them,” said 
Fred breathlessly. “Hurry along! It will 
soon be dark.” 

“Don’t you do it! Don’t you do it!” im- 
plored Tom. “It’s no time to be reckless,” 
but Fred was firm. 

In less than half an hour three more per- 
sons knew the secret, and Tom was almost 
heartbroken to see the reckless way in 
which those bottles were smashed so the 
contents could gurgle off down the sewer. 
He shed tears as he carried them out and 
saw no chance to secrete even one. “Crazy! 
Crazy!” was his comment half under his 
breath. “Throwin’ away a small fortune 
like that! If Frederick Atherton hadn’t 
been sufferin’ so much in his last days like 
enough he’d have remembered about the 
stuff and it would have been saved. They’ll 
be sorry for this waste.” 

Edith watched Fred as he savag:ly broke 
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the bottles. 
said with a little puzzled smile. 
take an axe to break a bottle.” 

“I’m thinking of that lecturer and what 
he said about putting aside temptation,” 
said Fred between his teeth. “I want you 
to know that I never want to be tempted by 
liquor again. Do you remember that line 
in the poem we learned several years ago 
in school, 


“Why such vehemence?” she 
“It doesn’t 


‘We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness.’ 

“Well, I want that sifting process to be 
continued until I’m not so cocksure of my- 
self, and I think it will be.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


A Personal Confession of Faith 
By a Bible Teacher 


If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, from within him shall flow rivers of living 
water.—John 7:37, 38. 

HIS expresses a large part of what | 

believe concerning the deity of Christ. 
I believe with all my heart that if any man 
thirst, is heartbroken and lonely, if any man 
has a lost feeling in the universe, if any 
man has found life a bare, squalid, and disap- 
pointing thing, if he will come to Jesus 
Christ the innermost thirst of his soul will 
be assuaged. 

And I believe that no matter how often 
he comes Jesus will always satisfy his need. 
And I believe something even greater than 
this; that if he is really in earnest in his 
coming to Christ, he on his part will be- 
come a fountain of life to others. As the 
old prophet predicted, he shall become like 
springs of water in a dry place, like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

Jesus is divine in the sense that we may 
go to him fur what a God should do for us. 
When we go to him with our deepest and 
most terrible needs he supplies them. And 
he makes us likewise a cenier and source of 
supply to our fellow-men. 

I might express myself on this wise, and 
say that Jesus is divine in every sense that 
we need to have him divine in order to have 
our greatest needs supplied and in order to 
get grace to supply the needs of others. He 
is not divine in any sense that if he were 
in that sense divine it would separate him 
from us and render him less helpful and 
close and human and bDlessedly near to us. 
He is not divine in the sense that he is free 
from sorrow and hunger and perplexity and 
all the burdens of human woe and limita- 
tion. But he is divine in the sense that he 
gives us the secret of life and strength of 
life, and the vigor of life, and the power to 
communicate that help and that vigor to 
others. 

oO 


This is true greatness, to be patient in 
conscious strength. The only possibility of 
it is to put things into God’s hand. Only in 
still waters of the soul can the divine image 
be reflected. All gracious processes are 
wrought in restful souls——H. Allon. 
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The Children 


The Sun Travels 


The sun is not abed when I 

At night upon my pillow lie; 

Still round the earth his way he takes 
And morning after morning makes. 


While here at home, in shining day, 
We round the sunny garden play, 
Each little Indian sleepy head 

Is being kissed and put to bed. 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 

Day dawns beyond the Atlantic Sea; 

And all the children in the West 

Are getting up and being dressed. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


In Search of Happiness 


WILLis had been bad all morning. Just 

why he had been so he could not tell, 
for at heart Willis was a good boy. But 
this morning everything seemed to go 
wrong. 

Of course he hadn’t intended to upset the 
bowl of gold fish and break the bowl, but 
nevertheless that is exactly what happened. 
He had only wanted to push it into the 
middle of the room so Aunt Mary would 
have to replace it when she straightened 
up the parlor. 

But as I was saying, everything went 
wrong this morning. And now one leg of 
the little stand had given way when he 
pushed on it and the result was a broken 
bowl, water and moss all over the parlor 
floor, and half a dozen helpless little gold 
fish flopping about on the rug. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” moaned Willis, “What 
have I done now? Oh, what have I done?” 

Just then he heard the approaching foot- 
steps of Aunt Mary. Not wishing to be 
caught at the scene of the accident he 
hurried out into the yard. Aunt Mary came 
into the room and saw the terrible state of 
affairs. Crouched in a corner near the book- 
case where he had taken refuge from the 
deluge of water, old Tabby, the cat, stared 
at her with frightened eyes. 

“Why Tabby!” Willis heard his aunt 
saying, “How many times have you been 
told not to bother the gold fish?” 

Then Willis wanted to hear no more. He 
was glad the cat was getting the blame. 
Perhaps he could escape punishment after 
all; so he ran out into the garden while 
Aunt Mary got a bucket of water and 
gathered up the fish and the moss to keep 
them alive until another bowl could be pur- 
chased. 

In the garden Willis found Black Joe, the 
gardener, whistling merrily, as he carefully 
placed the soil about the roots of tender 
plants. For a long time he stood watching 
him. Finally, he said: “Black Joe, what 
makes you so happy when you have to 
work?” 

“Land sakes, boy!” returned Black Joe in 
Surprise. “Everybody ought to be happy 
to work on such a nice spring day as this. 
If you want to be happy, you just help me 


hold this string while I mark off a few more 
rows for vegetables.” 

“No, I don’t want to work. I don’t like to 
work,” declared Willis as he hurried off. 
Up and down the garden paths he strolled, 
trying to forget about the broken fish bowl, 
but something within him kept saying, “You 
are bad. You are bad.” This made Willis 
feel very, very unhappy. 

“Brother, won’t you come and fix my 
doll buggy? The wheel came off.” It was 
sister Dorothy’s voice calling from her play 
house. 

“No, I haven’t time to waste on your old 
things,” said Willis sullenly. But the voice 
within him kept saying, “You are bad. You 
are bad.” He wished he could forget about 
the broken fish bowl but he couldn’t and 
somehow it make him very unhappy. 

At last he decided to go and see what 
Aunt Mary was doing. He found her sing- 
ing softly to herself as she watered the 
flowers and trained the little vines to grow 
on strings so they could climb up into the 
sunshine. 

For a long time he watched her work and 
sing. Finally he asked: “Aunt Mary, why 
is every one so happy this morning?” 

“Why Willis, aren’t you happy?” asked 
Aunt Mary in surprise. 

“No, I don’t see anything to be singing 
about.” 

“Well, every one ought to be happy such 
a beautiful day as this. Only Tabby, I 
don’t suppose he is very happy, for I shut 
him in the cellar for breaking the fish 
bowl.” 

Now Willis thought he ought “to be glad 
that Tabby was getting the punishment in- 
stead of himself. But somehow it didn’t 
make him glad. It made him even more 
unhappy. 

“Aunt Mary,” asked Willis slowly, “if it 
had been a little boy that had broken the 
fish bowl, do you think he would ever be 
happy again?” 

“Oh, sure he would,” his aunt assured 
him, “if he confessed his guilt and bought 
a new bowl with his own money from his 
own little bank.” 

“How much would a new bow! cost?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know exactly,” replied Aunt 
Mary, “but I believe two or three dollars 
would buy a very nice one.” 

Willis thought of his own elephant bank 
and the three dollars he had saved in it. 
Then two big tears came into his eyes as 
he threw his arms about his aunt’s neck and 
cried, “Oh, Aunty, I broke the fish bowl my- 
self and I have three dollars to buy a new 
one.” 

“Well, what a nice brave boy you are,” 
said his aunt as she patted his shoulder 
affectionately. “Now if you want to you 
can help me carry water for the flowers.” 

Willis was very glad to help. After the 
flowers were all watered, he went over to 
sister Dorothy’s playhouse. 
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“Did you get the wheel fixed on your 
buggy?” he asked. 

“No, I couldn’t make it stay on so I 
have to carry my dolly,” said Dorothy 
sweetly. 

“PH fix: it for you.’ 

“Oh, thank you. You are a nice brother.” 

After the wheel was securely replaced 
Willis ran back to the garden. Black Joe 
was still at work with the tiny plants. 

“T’ll hold the string for you now if you 
want me to,” he said. 

“That’s a nice boy,” said the gardener as 
he took a ball of string from his pocket and 
began to unwind it. “Now, we can make 
straight rows.” 


As they worked, Willis forgot his troubles 
and presently began to whistle like Black 
Joe. 

“Yes, it is possible,” thought Aunt Mary 
to herself as she watched them from the 
veranda, “for a little boy to be happy even 
though he has broken a fish bowl.”—Elvin 
G. Brown, in The National Humane Re- 
view. 

Dotty’s Gold Piece 
OTTY was a happy little girl, for her 
Uncle Frank had given her a new round 
shining gold piece for her very own. 

“You can spend it for anything .you want 
most,” uncle had said. 

Dotty thought a long time. Then she 
said suddenly, “May I send it to the mis- 
sionaries that mother tells about? They 
want so many things.” 

“Why, if you think the missionaries need 
it more than you do,” answered Uncle Frank 
in surprise. 

So the gold piece went to the mission 
board and Dotty had a warm feeling around 
her little heart. 

Some time later a lady gave a talk in the 
Sunday-school where Dotty attended. And 
this is the story she told: 

“Some months ago a little girl from this 
Sunday-school sent gold piece to the board 
in New York. It was ‘From a little girl to 
a little girl.’ Just like that. No name. 
Well, the man there read the letters from 
missionaries over the sea, then he knew just 
what to do with that gold piece. In one of 
the hospitals where many children are, a 
certain kind of knife was needed. It would 
help many half-blinded children see the sun- 
light again. So the man in New York 
set the gold piece to work. ‘Go pay for that 
knife,’ he said, and the gold piece did just 
as he told it to do. That gold piece has 
helped twenty little girls to see again. They 
can see their mother’s faces, the green grass 
and God’s beautiful sunlight once more. Did 
you know that one gold piece could do so 
much work?” 

The children turned and looked at Dotty. 
and then they clapped their hands. They 
all knew that it was Dotty’s gold piece the 
lady was talking about. 

And wasn’t Dotty happy? Twenty little 
girls across the sea who were no longer 
blind!—From Everyland. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine Conference 


Blaine, May 22—Sister Minnie Cole, whose 
husband, while living, was a Salvation Army 
officer, has been engaged by the Mars Hill 
and Blaine Central Christian Church to carry 
on the work for the present and she with 
her two talented daughters, the Misses Pearl 
and Violet, are doing aggressive and effective 
service. — Friday, April 30, they moved in 
and that evening about seventy people came 
and gave them a donation, consisting of over 
twenty dollars in cash and groceries. The 
bad condition of the roads kept many away. 
— Sunday, May 2, forty-three were present 
at the Church School, and Decision Day was 
observed. The observance had been planned 
for Easter, but the prevalent sickness had 
caused its postponement. Two adults and a 
number of young people decided for Christ. 
More than a hundred were present at the 
evening service. — May 3 Sister Pearl Cole 


erganized a girls’ club. — Some fine-spirited 


men in the community insisted that the Coles 
should have an automobile to enable them to 
reach the various out-appointments and pro- 
vided the means so that recently Sister Pearl 
visited Bangor and purchased the “gospel 
At the twenty-fifth annual session 
of the Central Aroostook Council of Religious 
Education this Church School was _ repre- 
sented on the program by Brother William 
Walsh and Sisters Walsh and Alberta L. Bell, 
Pearl Cole, and others and was awarded the 
banner for being a hundred percent school. 
Is there any other Church School in the 
Christian Church that can beat this record? 


car.” 


Bangor, May 22—The annual meeting of 
the First Christian Church was held Wednes- 
day evening, May 19. The various Officers re- 
ported progress. Forty percent of the mem- 
bership has united with the church during 
the five-year pastorate of the present pastor, 
Brother Donald P. Hurlburt. New officers 
were elected, among them Brothers H. P. 
Greeley, Albert Westin, S. G. Williams, 
Charles H. Bartlett, and J. J. Garland as 
deacons. Brother Bartlett was unable to be 
present, as he had just that day been brought 
home from the hospital after an operation 
for appendicitis, and Brother Garland was 
kept at home with Sister Garland be- 
cause of his own indisposition and the sick- 
of his son Wayne. Sister Alice G. 
Greeley was elected clerk and Sister Nellie 
Gibson treasurer. At the roll call messages 
were received from Brothers J. W. Reynolds, 
the conference president; G. D. Hallowell, its 
secretary; N. M. Heikes, and H. M. Hainer, 
former pastors; and a number of absent mem- 
bers. — April 28 the pastor officiated at the 
funeral of little Janet May Parsons, six- 
months’-old daughter of our bereaved Sister 
Lettie Page Parsons and her husband. — 
April 18 the Masonic Club of Bangor attended 
the church in a body. 


Newport, May 22—Brother J. W. Reynolds, 
pastor of the High Street Christian Church, 
is suffering from a stubborn attack of rheu- 
matism from which it is hoped that he may 
soon find relief. 


also 


ness 


Corinna, May 22—Brother Herbert Knowles, 
a Methodist local preacher, is supplying the 
pulpit with acceptance. ; 

Lubec, May 22—To honor fifty years of un- 
interrupted service as a physician and edu- 
cator, nearly three hundred people, residents 
of Lubec and vicinity, with many out-of-town 
visitors, gathered in the vestry of the First 
Christian Church recently, when a banquet 
was spread by the Woman’s Club in honor of 
Dr. E. H. Bennett’s golden anniversary. Dr. 
Bennett was seated on a platform with 
Brother I. W. Case, who acted as toastmaster. 


R. J. Peacock of the governor’s council wel- 
comed the guests in behalf of the town. 
Various out-of-town physicians and others 
participated in the celebration. After the 
banquet all adjourned to the auditorium, 
where other speakers took part. A number 
of gifts were presented to the doctor, among 
them one from the pastor of the church, 
Brother Judson R. Jones, who has made his 
home with the good physician much of the 
time he has been in Lubec. 
Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


Merrimack Conference 

Laconia, New Hampshire, May 19—The 
thirty-third annual roll call and _ business 
meeting of the First Christian Church was 
held in the vestry Monday evening, May 10. 
About two hundred partook of the splendid 
supper served by the Winning Class. This 
class is one of the leading societies of the 
church and its members have done splendid 
work for the church as well as for benev- 
vlences this past year. Sixty-seven members 
have been received into the fellowship of the 
church during the year, while there have 
been eleven losses—two by death and nine 
by letter. Reports were made by the treas- 
urers of the various organizations of the 
church, all showing bills paid and a balance 
on hand. The salary of the pastor, Rev. E. R. 
Caswell, was increased two hundred and fifty 
dollars.—Correspondent. 


Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, May 26—The fifst musical 
program to be presented by the Christian 
Church this summer took place on Friday 
evening, May 21, when a number of girls, 
large and small, under the direction of the 
Star Class of our Sunday-school, presented 
a “Gypsy Picnic.” The parts were all well 


THE sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 
His sweetest, tenderest care. 


He knows where the hurt is the deepest, 
The tears of night and of day, 

And whispering softly, “I love you,” 
Brushes the teardrows away. 


The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 

His sweetest, tenderest care. 


—Selected. 
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taken and much credit should be given their 
teacher, Mrs. Hugh A. Boyer, for remarkable 
interest and efficient training. During the 
picnic the orchestra rendered a very pleas- 
ing selection. The young men’s quartet very 
kindly favored the “picnicers” with a song 
which was received with much applause. At 
this entertainment Mrs. Boyer introduced two 
new features: In opening, a little girl came on 
the stage smiling, and as she made her little 
bow to the audience she unfolded a white 
banner bearing the inscription ‘“Welcome;” 
and in closing the girls were grouped to- 
gether showing the words in large gilt 
letters, ““‘We thank you.” Mrs. Boyer is one 
of our indefatiguable workers and promises 
us another entertainment in the near future. 
This “picnic” was enjoyed by a large and 
appreciative audience. The proceeds are to 
go to a piano fund. The old-time horse sheds 
which were in part private property, not hav- 
ing been used for a number of years, were in 
a rather neglected condition. These have 
been made over entirely to the church and 
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disposed of and the ground where they stood 
cleaned up and seeded down and our church 
grounds now look much better than they 
have for some time. — The Christian En- 
deavor prayer meeting of Tuesday evening 
was held at the church with Mrs. Leon Coffin 
leader. Mr. Coffin and family have returned 
to their home here at the Point, having for 
a number of months resided in Kittery. As 
they are always very regular in church at- 
tendance and former members of our church, 
they certainly received a warm welcome 
home again.—Amee, ; 


ILLINOIS 

Louisville, May 25—The writer has been 
called twice of late to funerals with Brother 
3orah at Poplar Church. The first was Lydia 
Green, wife of Johnnie Green, of Eldorado. 
The other was Mrs. Willard Overton. Re- 
ceived call Sunday while at my work at 
Bethlehem for the funeral of Brother James 
Corder, of Louisville Church, but could not 
attend. — The Young People’s Congress will 
meet with Pleasant View Church in Craw- 
ford County next Sunday, May 30. — Plans 
are being made for a school for our min- 
isters for Illinois and Southern Wabash Con- 
ferences some time in July. This is a new 
feature. We hope it will materialize, and we 
believe it will do good. — The lightning 
struck the Hord Church Sunday evening, do- 
ing quite a bit of damage to the building. — 
We are doing some work with the Pleasant 
Union Church, through week nights. Will 
spend two nights each month there until con- 
ference. My next time there will be June 
15 and 16—Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. 
— Met Brother Borah at Poplar Church. He 
is very busy these days. — Saw Rev. R. J. 
Ellis spreading ink in his office, of ‘The 
Sumner Press,” Sumner, Illinois, last Satur- 
day. Had excellent services with the church 
at Bethlehem over Sunday.—John Baughman. 


INDIANA 


Losantville, April 26—As the year of the 
public school draws to a close with all of its 
different programs, the Sunday-school puts 
on a varied program in order to arouse better 
interest and attendance. The Mt. Zion School 
has the classes to give the opening program 
in the way of readings, songs, scripture read- 
ing, and prayer, conducted by the teacher. 
Our superintendent is a live wire and be- 
lieves in doing things. The mid-week prayer 
services are as usual on Thursday night. — 
We are trying a new plan for janitor service. 
The committee divided the year into periods 
and wrote the dates on tickets. Each mem- 
ber drew a ticket out of the box and the 
members do the work according to their 
assignment. This gives each member a part 
in the janitor’s work. This plan works fine. 
We are arranging for a Mothers’ Day pro- 
gram May 9. — Our Township convention will 
be May 23. — The baccalaureate address was 
given at the Antioch Church April 25 by Rev. 
J. A. Frazier. — There is a bright future for 
all these boys and girls as they launch out 
into the world in their various avocations in 
life—Laura Routh. 


Wakarusa, May 24—The Christian Church 
here is still one of the forces for righteous- 
ness in this community. During this year 
we have had times of rejoicing and gladness 
and also of anxiety and sadness. The ill- 
ness of our pastor, Rev. H. G. Halse, for a- 
while caused us very great concern, which 
later was turned to rejoicing when God won- 
derfully healed his body. Throughout this 
trying time the young people, as well as the 
adults, stood by our pastor with ever-ready 
and willing hands to help in every way, and 
as a result today pastor and members are 
more closely united in Christian fellowship 
— Passion Week was observed with services 
each evening. On Easter four united with 
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the church and five observed the ordinance work. The missionary society is meeting ship God has blessed our church abundantly, 
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oe of baptism. A few weeks later two more with success. The Ladies’ Aid Society has as never before in many years. Thirty-seven 
hey were received into the church and seven bap- bought a new furnace and is raising money have united with the church during the past 
En- tized. — Mothers’ Day was observed in the for other purposes. Rev. W. L. Gennett has year and many who were already members, 
ing morning with a special sermon by the pastor, supplied this church through the winter but who had never been baptized, went forth 
ffin and in the evening the pageant, “Home and months, and Rev. Charles W. Cook is our’ in the ordinance, and more are on the wait- 
Sed Mother,” was presented. — We have three _ pastor this year. ing list. The past year was the first in a long 
for c. E, societies—the Juniors, with an enroll- East Lawrence, Pennsylvania—Our church time our church has been self-supporting, 
An ment of forty-four; the Young People’s with is forging ahead under the efficient leader- but we paid our pastor easier than ever be- 
at- twenty members; and the adult, numbering ship of Revs. Miss Mabelle E. Stevens and fore (even with help). We have contributed 
rch, twenty-five. Thus every member of the Miss Florence Tice—two young ladies of to both home and foreign missions and re- 
yme church has an opportunity to receive train- more than ordinary zeal, who are working sponded to many other calls. We also sent 
ing in Christian work. — Nine members of together as co-pastors. Progress is reported a box of canned fruit and clothing to the 
our Sunday-school were enrolled in a com- in all lines. Rev. A. L. Allen was with us a Carversville Orphanage. We used our new 
munity training school last winter, and we few days in January, at which time ten per- communion set for the first time March 28, 
as are also planning to help in a community sons were received into the church. presented by the C. E. society in memory of 
“hake Daily Vacation Bible School this summer. - Thurston, New York—Our pastor, Rev. Miss Florence Knowles (deceased). 
te Our pastor is expecting to attend the World's xyeorge T. Evans, has accepted a call to re- Harford Mills, New York—We _ received 
an , E. Convention in London, England, in July. main with us another year. Under his leader- three members into church fellowship on a 
Re- —Malinda Werntz. : 
Pes NEW YORK ‘ 
not Syracuse, May 23—A delightful congress of . 
will the young people of the New York Central 
- Christian Conference was held May 22 at e 9 
= Emerson, New York. Young people from J | Ch Idr D M th 
18 five of our churches traveled an aggregate of une S ] en S ay on 
ion- 7,772 miles in motor cars. The meeting was 
ane credited with being “live” from beginning to THE MONTH OF ROSES 
we end. Among those present and aiding with THE MONTH OF JOY 
ing the program were Prof. J. N. Dales, of Lake- ‘ 
do- mont; Rev. R. G. English, of East Hounsfield; THE MONTH TO SOW CHRISTIAN SEEDS 
and Mrs. F. E. Bullo inville. - . : P 
us ber of young iin ae ane adeec ee in the hearts of the children. To do this get the best cards and programs. 
Vill talks on various phases of our church life, Begin with 
a helping to make the gathering that much . . . 5 
ee more successful.—George Robertson. Post Card Invitations Price—$1.25 per 100 
gs. Then follow with 
He : — Children’s Day Recitations, Dialogs, and Songs—Comprises 107 Choice 
. J. West Milton, May 24—The Fidelity Chris- Recitations, 7 Dialogs, and 33 Best Songs. Price—$ .25 per copy 
The tian Church had a feast of good things dur- 
ur- ing the week of May 23. On Wednesday Ideal Dialogues—45 Choice Selections, including Monologues. These are 
reh evening, the time of mid-week service was miscellaneous, covering Christmas, Children’s Day, Thanksgiving, 
1an. taken by Dr. Warren H. Denison, who gave a Easter, and other services. Price—$ .30 per copy 
splendid discourse on how to e 
eanlne CEES Oar ei ee: fioe = Paramount Sunday School Dialogues—29 Choice Selections, for Children’s ‘ 
7" need of an organized church financial pro- Day, Christmas, Easter, and other services. Price—$ .25 per copy 
its Ss rc ee Fg sag The Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 2. Exercises—Dialogues—Play- 
yuts nee & Sheminain: th tag: 1 Thi lets—Recitations—Drills—Songs. Price—$ .25 per copy 
ia young people. is 
ee address was very well received and was in- Meigs Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, for Children’s Day, No. 2. 
aie strumental in interesting a number of our Price—$ .25 per copy 
on young folks in the Defiance Young People’s , : , . : : 
Week. This being our anniversary Sunday, Children’s Day Treasury No. 36.—Recitations, Exercises, Acrostics, Pan- 
al the church ladies served a fine lunch in the tomimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, Decorating Suggestions, and Drills 
ait a — stay to which = who were for Primary, Junior, and Senior Scholars. Price—$ .25 per copy 
presen id ample justice. — The afternoon ? 7 
7 program consisted of a short talk by Rev. R. Smiles and Sunbeams—A Children’s Day Pageant . Verse eer —— 
et F. Brown, of Pleasant Hill, which was en- — eac y be 
a joyed by all, and a sermon by Rev. A. W. $1.00 per dozen 
the Meee, 2d corenee Skater, Wht was UETTNS Radiant June, A Service for Children’s Day, consisting of Songs and 
wn and inspiring. After the communion ordi- Recitations. 
ace nance was administered, we were dismissed Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
idl and all witnessed to a profitable day spent $ .85 per denen or 
ie, in the Lord’s service. — West Union Church $3.25 for fifty 
vill and Sunday-school still continue to grow in ife’ : ‘ ; : . R ie Nd 
a numbers and interest, the Mothers’ Day pro- Life’s Golden Days, a Service for Children’s Day—Songs, Recitations, 
ae. gram having brought out two hundred and Exercises. . _ 
“i eighteen folks who were enthusiastic in their Price—$ 08 per copy, or 
ss praises of the program given by the young $ .85 per dozen, or 
ni people of the Sunday-school. — We have been $3.25 for fifty 
called to continue our services at Fidelity In the Days of Thy Youth, a Children’s Day Service based on Favorite 
and if the West Union Church is of the same Classics—Songs and Recitations. 
a mind there will be at least one old pastor Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
an insthe conference next year. Our beloved $ .85 per dozen, or 
oll people are more and more showing their $3.25 for fifty 
as : hristian spirit and forbearance in their will- ’ 
il- ingness to be served by a weak and humble DON’T DELAY YOUR ORDER 
“ Servant of the Lord.—S. M. Woods, Pastor. GET READY FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
_. TIOGA RIVER CONFERENCE SEND ALL ORDERS TO 
this Rr ose Pennsylvania, May 20—Al- 
e though handicapped by the severe winter and Smee bs Ms = 
S° Te the aN GENER te. Sei: hee, Sew, Saree The Christian Publishing Association 
ad maintained all our regular services. The DAYTON OHIO 
are Sunday-school, under the efficient leadership 
hip. of Sister Mattie C. White, is pressing for- 
ae ward with increasing efficiency. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor society is also doing a good 
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recent Sunday. The pastor, Rev. C. E. Reep, 
began his sixth year with this church April 
a 
Franklin 
church is 
lines. 


Center, Pennsylvania—This 
making advancement along all 
Our pastor, Rev. A. L. Allen, has so 
far recovered from his recent affliction as to 
be able to hold regular services again. Our 
congregations are increasing.—C. E. Reep, 
Conference Secretary. 


Rev. G. W. Shepherd 


‘*EORGE W. SHEPHERD, the oldest son 

of Benjamin and Eliza Shepherd, was 
born December 24, 1854, in Floyd County, 
Kentucky, and died at his home in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, May 10, 1926, after a 
lingering illness, aged seventy-one years. 
He was married to Amanda Muse, of Rowan 
County, Kentucky, September 11, 1877, to 
which union one child, Cora Olive Shepherd, 
was born. His wife died September 28, 
1883, at Merom, Indiana, and January 1, 
1885, he married Lua Gelpin, of Sumner, 
Illinois, to which union three children were 
born, Mrs. Lucia M. O’Connell, William 
Walden, and George Wendell. 

He was called to the ministry when a 
young man and preached about fifty years. 
He was educated in Union Christian College 
at Merom, Indiana. He did evangelistic 
work in the Christian Church until 1886, 
when he was admitted to the Southern IIli- 
nois M. E. Conference and received ordina- 
tion by Bishop Walden, and two years later 
was ordained an elder. Altogether he spent 
twenty-seven years in Methodist confer- 
ences, eighteen of which were spent in the 
Southern Illinois. He also served churches 
in St. Louis, Missouri; Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; and in Oklahoma. He was called 
again into the evangelistic work and held 
meetings for various denominations in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio. He was very ear- 
nest and strong in evangelism, and many 
were converted and a number became min- 
isters through his efforts. Among the last 
charges he served were First Christian 
Church of Sumner, Illinois, and Atwood, 
Illinois. He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge at Sumner and held his church mem- 
bership with the First Christian Church 
there, and was a ministerial member of the 
Central Illinois Christian Conference. 

He is survived by his wife, four children, 
and three grandchildren, and a large circle 
of friends. Funeral services were held at 
Little Rock, conducted by Rev. Phillip Cone 
Fletcher, assisted by Doctors Rowland and 
Miller. Interment was at Sumner, Illinois. 
The service there was under the direction of 
the Masonic Lodge, with Rev. R. J. Ellis, of 
the First Christian Church, and Rev. O. O. 
Maxfield, Methodist minister, officiating. 


Rev. John Henry Shoults 


EV. John Henry Shoults was born in 

Markham Township, Ontario, Canada, 
March 27, 1843. He had an active mind, 
and fitted himself for school teaching. In 
1864 he was married to Miss Margaret 
Walker, of Bloomington, Ontario, and be- 
gan to teach for a livelihood soon after mar- 
riage and taught school in several villages 
until 1870 when he began to preach the 
gospel. He held pastorates at Altona and 
Little Britain in Ontario and did mission- 
ary work for the conference in King. He 
was pastor at Orono, Harrison, Markham, 
in Ontario. In 1898 moved to South Wester- 
lo, New York, where he labored for five 
years, thence to Binghampton, New York, 
for four years, then to Markham, Ontario, 
for a short term, when he was called to 
Newark, in the New York Central Confer- 
ence and was there and did some very fine 
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constructive work from 1908 to 1913. His 
last pastorate was in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
from 1913 to 1921, when he retired from 
the active work of the pastorate, and moved 
to 803 West 21st St., where he has lived 
with his daughter, Mrs. Ella Shoults Riedel, 
until April 4, 1926, Easter Sunday, when 
after a few days’ illness he dropped away 
from all earthly scenes and cares to the 
brighter scenes and care-free life of the 
eternal world. 

When I went to Canada in 1909, I soon 
learned that Brother Shoults had the deep 
respect of money people all over the On- 
tario Conference. He was a man of posi- 
tive, deep convictions, and many others held 
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equally positive convictions opposed to his, 
but in it all he held his integrity as a man 
and as a minister, being true to his man. 
hood, to his conscience, and to the truth a 
he saw it. No man made his sermons for 
him. No one could standardize his mes. 
sages. One thing always impressed me 
whenever I saw him, whether in my home 
or in his, or in conference, and that wa; 
his refined, gentle manner, extremely 
gentlemanly, to all, while never appearing 
soft or fawning. Christian courtesy was 
developed to a rare degree in his life. Mr, 
Shoults was not only a good preacher, a 
gentleman, but was a father of whom his 
children rise up and call him blessed. 
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“Thinking Through” 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! READ!! 


HE BIGGEST OFFER EVER GIVEN OUR READERS. 
timely book, THINKING 

THROUGH, by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, D. D., just 
coming from the Doran Press. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man says of “Thinking Through :” 
fail to do great good not only to parents and teach- 
ers, preachers, and friends of youth, but to,young 
Price postpaid $1.25. 
given for two new yearly subscribers to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty at $2.00 each, or in 
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During the last few years he failed 
steadily, but very rapidly during 1925. On 
Easter Sunday he fell on sleep, and his good 
work was done. He leaves behind him one 
daughter, Mrs. Dr. Alfred Helmholt Riedel, 
formerly of New York City, but for seven 
years of Erie, Pensylvania, and one son, 
Mr. Herschel Shoults, of Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. 


The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. H. L. Lott, president of the Erie Chris- 
tian Conference, after which the remains 
were shipped to Binghamton, New York, 
and there buried in the family plot beside 
his wife who died while he was pastor at 
Binghamton, and beside a son who also died 
there. 

May the God of all comfort bless the sur- 
viving son and daughter is the prayer of 
the writer. 

EDWARD C. HALL. 


Milford, New Jersey. 


Prof. Darwin’s Last Days 


WE wonder how many of the disciples of 

Darwinism know anything about Prof. 
Charles Darwin’s last days? The story of 
the visit of Lady Hope to Mr. Darwin, writ- 
ten by herself, is not only interesting but 
enlightening. In Mr. Darwin’s younger days 
he was a materialistic investigator of 
science; in his latter years he went back to 
the “Old Book.” Here is the remarkable 
story of that remarkable Lady Hope, of 
Northfield, England: 

It was on one of those glorious autumn 
afternoons, that we sometimes enjoy in Eng- 
land, when I was asked to go in and sit with 
the well-known professor, Charles Darwin. 
He was almost bedridden for some months 
before he died. I used to feel when I saw 
him that his fine presence would make a 
grand picture for our Royal Academy; but 
never did I think so more strongly than on 
this particular occasion. 

He was sitting up in bed, wearing a soft 
embroidered dressing gown of rather a rich 
purple shade. 

Propped up by pillows, he was gazing out 
on a far-stretching scene of woods and corn- 
fields, which glowed in the light of one of 
those marvelous sunsets which are the 
beauty of Kent and Surrey. His noble fore- 
head and fine features seemed to be lit up 
with pleasure as I entered the room. 

He waved his hand towards the window 
as he pointed out the scene beyond, while 
in the other hand he held an open Bible, 
which he was always studying. 

“What are you reading now?” I asked as 
I seated myself by his bedside. 

“Hebrews!” he answered—“still Hebrews. 
‘The Royal Book,‘ I call it. Isn’t it grand?” 

Then, placing his finger on certain 
passages, he commented on them. 

I made some allusion to the strong 
opinions expressed by many persons on the 
history of the creation, its grandeur, and 
then their treatment of the earlier chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. 

He seemed greatly distressed, his fingers 
twitched nervously, and a look of agony 
came over his face as he said: 

“I was a young man with unformed ideas. 
I threw out queries, suggestions, wondering 


all the time over everything; and to my 
astonishment the ideas took like wildfire. 
People made a religion of them.” 

Then he paused, and after a few more 
sentences on “the holiness of God” and “the 
grandeur of this Book,” looking at the Bible 
which he was holding tenderly all the time, 
he suddenly said: 

“I have a summer house in the garden, 
which holds about thirty people. It is over 
there,” pointing through the open window. 
“I want you very much to speak there. I 
know you read the Bible in the villages. 
Tomorrow afternoon I should like the serv- 
ants on the place, some tenants, and a few 
of the neighbors to gather there.. Will you 
speak to them?” 

“What shall I speak about?” I asked. 

“Christ Jesus!” he replied in a clear, em- 
phatic voice, adding in a lower tone, “and 
his salvation. Is not that the best theme? 
And then I want you to sing some hymns 
with them. You lead on your small instru- 
ment, do you not?” 

The wonderful look of brightness and ani- 
mation on his face as he said this I shall 
never forget, for he added: 

“If you take the meeting at three o’clock, 
this window will be open, and you will know 
that I am joining in with the singing.” 

How I wished that I could have made a 
picture of the fine old man and his beautiful 
surroundings on that memorable day!— 
Selected. 


Little Accidents or Big 
Catastrophes 
By Lydia Lyon Roberts 
HAT we are going to do about the in- 


numerable little, irritating accidents 
which tear the children’s clothes and bruise 
their tender flesh or work disaster to the 
household in one or more of the many other 
ways? Is it really a momentous occasion 
when ,a clean tablecloth gets suddenly 
soiled, the floor spotted, or the stockings 
torn? Those things are merely little pin- 
pricks of everyday life to the wise mother 
who keeps the right perspective. The prin- 
cipal care should be to avoid making them 
seem such terrible catastrophes that they 
upset the household and do serious harm to 
the child nature. 

“Oh, dear! Mama, see what I’ve done.” 
The little girl’s eyes were scared and teary, 
her face white, as she came into the kitchen 
holding on to her bleeding knee and soiled, 
torn stocking. 

“T can fix that right up,” said her mother 
setting about it cheerfully. “Of course, it 
is too bad it happened, but we won’t worry 
over it. I know you are as careful as you 
can be of your clothes so as to help Mother. 

“T remember when Brother was a little 
boy I sat mending his stockings one day, 
and I said, ‘I wonder how you get so many 
little holes in your stockings.’ ‘Well, you 
see,’ Brother explained, ‘when I play, my 
legs fly out in all directions and catch on 
things and tear.’ I guess you must be like 
Brother,” ended her mother with a smile. 
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“O, Mama, you’re so nice to me,” said the 
little girl with a grateful hug. “I don’t 
mind the bump on my knee, but I was so 
afraid you would scold about the hole in 
my stocking.” 

This child was of the sensitive type to 
whom a scolding beats on the ear like blows 
on the heart. <A gentle word of caution, 
soothing kindness for the bruise, and a swift 
mending of the stocking soon destroyed all 
the trouble, and a loving, happy child went 
out to play, knowing that she need not be 
afraid to tell her mother anything. 

A girl just entering her teens was stay- 
ing with an aunt one summer, and in carry- 
ing a pitcher across the floor she dropped 
it and it broke. To the aunt’s amazement 
the girl clasped her hands tightly and cried 
piteously, “Oh! don’t hit me, I didn’t mean 
to do it.” 

“What do you mean! Of course I wouldn’t 
hit you—especially for an accident,” as- 
sured the aunt. 

“But I have always been hit when I 
broke anything,” faltered the young girl, 
and she drew a long breath of relief, as she 
realized that in this household a broken 
pitcher was not a calamity. 

Adults often have accidents which are 
annoying, but beyond an impatient exclama- 
tion and a bit of regret, little notice is taken 
of them. Why then should children’s minds 
be impressed with the unforgetableness and 
unforgivableness of their accidents? Usu- 
ally such an attitude makes them more 
nervous and awkward and leads to further 
accidents. It is so much better, when the 
inevitable annoyances occur, to remedy them 
quickly and cheerfully with the children’s 
aid, in a matter-of-fact way, quietly sug- 
gesting how to avoid future mishaps. When 
children are habitually careless it may be 
wise to suggest that they save from their 
allowances and help replace broken articles, 
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paying perhaps half of the price, or that 
they assist in buying new clothes to replace 
those damaged. Most children are willing 
and eager to do this, if it is presented to 
them in a kindly way, as they know it is 
fair and just, and they feel the dignity of 
being treated with reason and consideration. 
—An article issued by the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 


Thinking Nice 
OW could you spoil Hester’s pleasure in 
her new dress?” Bertha asked her cousin 
reproachfully. “Didn’t you see the proud 
and happy light die out of her eyes when 
you told her it was ‘unsuitable to her type’?” 

Coral answered bluntly. “I said what I 
thought,” she said. “Those stripes would 
look all right on a plump girl, but they 
make Hester look like a bean pole; and she 
ought to know it. It isn’t my fault if she 
has no taste.” 

“But Hester is not slim enough to need be 
afraid of stripes: and, besides, the dress 
was of such beautiful material and the color 
so becoming.” 

“Well,” Coral repeated, with a toss of her 
head. “I’m no hypocrite; I say what I 
think.” Little Bess, who had been playing 
on the floor with her kitten, looked innocent- 
ly up. “So does Bertha,” she said. “But 
she thinks nicer than you do.” 

Coral looked wrathfully and inquiringly 
toward her aunt. “Are you going to let her 
talk like that to older people?” she inquired. 

Tom, apparently engrossed in his book, 
chuckled and looked out over the edge of it. 
“Somebody else has a right to ‘say what she 
thinks,’” he remarked. “Why _ shouldn’t 
Bess do it? Why shouldn’t everybody? 
Probably Hester thought you were a very 
disagreeable young lady when you criticized 
her dress. Wonder why she didn’t say so?” 

‘Oh, if people prefer to have one insin- 
cere—” began Carol huffily. 

“T think Bess has the right idea, young as 
she is,” Mrs. Morton said quietly, reward- 
ing her youngest with a smile. “We can 
say what we think with perfect impunity 
and without hurting the feelings of others 
if we ‘think nice.’ You are assuming, 
Coral, that our thoughts about people and 
things must necessarily be disagreeable or 
else insincere. Isn’t that an unfortunate 
mental trait—always to assume a critical 
attitude?” 

Coral was silent. 

“Our thoughts are such intimate things,” 
her aunt went on in her kindly voice. “And 
they leave such an impress upon our char- 
acter that we always should be careful. 
Hester’s hurt will be healed in a day or 
so, but I am afraid that the tiny habit line 
added to your mental rut will be much 
longer in filling up.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Coral in- 
quired. 

“You know, it is said that every thought 
we have leaves a line on our brain matter. 
Mark with a pencil once, and the line is 
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faint, but keep on going over and over the 
same ground, and the impress becomes 
deeper, and you can no longer erase the lead 
marks; and even with these gone, the 
trough where the pencil brushed will re- 
main. It is so with our thoughts. You 
entertain criticizing, disagreeable thoughts, 
and after a while there is a rut that has to 
be jumped every time your thoughts cross 
it. It is easy just to drop into it and re- 
main there.” 

“But surely a person is entitled to their 
own. thoughts about things?” Coral said. 

Once more Tom peeped over his book mis- 
chievously. “False reasoning,” he pro- 
claimed. “You say you have a right to your 
own thoughts, but you don’t keep them your 
own. You share them, when you ‘say what 
you think’; so they are yours no longer. 
Thoughts are dangerous things; many a 
fellow has had a punch in the nose or a 
black eye from saying what he thinks. And 
deserved it, too! If everybody in the world 
take to telling what they think about each 
other, I’ll go hunt me a nice safe place in 
the bottom of the ocean. Why should one 
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MOTHER’S HAIRPIN 


THE door bell broke the other day, 
Dad couldn't make it ring, 

Said he: “I'll have to get a.man 
To fix the blamed old thing.” 

My mother said: “‘Oh, don't do that, 
Think what you'd have to pay.” 

And then she took her hairpin out 
And fixed it right away. 


We lost the back-door key last week, 
"Twas when the door was locked; 
Dad fumed and said things till 
The neighbors all were shocked; 
Then Ma, she got a hairpin out 
An’ poked and pretty quick 
She had the bolt turned in the lock, 
Ma's hairpin did the trick. 


There's nothing much that Ma can’t do 
With hairpins, seems as like. 
One day she'll fix Dad’s busted watch, 
An’ next ’twill be my bike; 
If we was poor I'll bet that she 
Could make Hard Luck take wings 
By goin’ around the city with 
A hairpin, fixing things. 
—Bide Dudley. 
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person have a privilege—if you call it that 
—not universal to all?” 

“T think the solution is to think kindly 
and uncritical thoughts. Then we will find 
them always welcome,” Mrs. Morton said, 
“We can never be sure our criticisms are 
right or our opinions, either, just because 
they are ours. If we err on the side of 
tolerance and kindness, we have at least 
left no hurt feelings; and we have not 
damaged our own popularity. And I think 
all of us want to be liked; but how can we 
be unless we are lovable and kindly?” 

Coral looked thoughtful. She was not a 
popular girl, either at home or in the town 
of her cousins. But was Aunt Myra right? 
Could she be popular if she had kindly 
thoughts? 
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“I’m going to try it, and see,” she said 
aloud. 

Tom grinned at her. ‘Hooray,’ he cried, 
“And you will see, too. I used to be a sort 
of mental prickly pear myself, until life 
taught me a lesson or two; and now look 
at me! Every one likes me—you see my 
beaming face in every circle. No dogs bark 
when they see me coming, the kittens no 
longer climb a tree!” 

Bertha interrupted his eloquence with a 
well aimed pillow, while Coral slipped un- 
noticed from the room—for an hour alone 
with her thoughts.—Faye N. Merriman, in 
The Continent. 


Billy and His Pa 


BELLY: “Who was that man, Pa?” 
Pa: “That was a man from our church, 
Billy.” 

Billy: “What was that little package he 
wanted to give you?” 

Pa: “That was something about church 
work.” 

Billy: “What was it about church work?” 

Pa: “Oh! Something about money.” 

Billy: “Does the church have bills for 
coal, lights, water, and repairs like we do?” 

Pa: “Yes, they have to pay a pastor, a 
janitor, a choir, and for insurance, and give 
money for missions, too.” 

Billy: “That must take a lot of money. 
How can a church get money?” 

Pa: “Oh! the people give it. 
you want to know?” 

Billy: “Did that man want to give money, 
Pa?” 

Pa: “Well, you would make a fine law- 
yer. The church members are to give each 
week or month.” 

Billy: “Do you give any ” 

Pa: “Oh, say, I’ve got a headache.” 

Billy: “Maybe those envelopes had head- 
ache powders in them.” 

Pa: “No, they didn’t have anything in 
them.” 

Billy: “Was you mad at that man, Pa?” 

Pa: “What in the world makes you think 
that?” 

Billy: “I thought you looked mad.” 

Pa: “I didn’t say I was mad.” 

Billy: ‘Well, I bet he wanted to pray 
for your headache.” 

Pa: “Now Billy, will you hush or take a 
whipping?” 

Billy: “I’m agona hush. But I sure hope 
he gets enough money to keep the church. 
For if they ain’t no church, then they won't 
be no Sunday-school, and I like to go to Sun- 
day-school.” 

Pa (looking out the window): “There 
goes that man now! You run out, Billy, and 
tell him I want to see him.” 

Billy: ‘And tell him you ain’t mad nov, 
Pa?” 

Pa: “No, just tell him to come in again, 
I want to see him.” (Billy makes quick trip.) 

Pa: “What did he say, Billy?” 

Billy: “He said all right. He guessed 
the Lord answered his prayer, already. He 
said soon as he made one more call he would 
come here. My! but I’m glad.”—Selected. 


Is that all 





